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unique recordings for the 
connoisseur of opera 


: 
li lenerentola 


ROSSINI 


THE 1953 GLYNDEBOURNE 


PRODUCTION 


Clorinda - - Alda Noni 

Tisbe - - - Fernanda Cadoni 
Angelina - - Marina de Gabarain 
Alidoro- - - Hervey Alan 

Don Magnifico Ian Wallace 

Don Ramiro - Juan Oncina 
Dandini - - Sesto Bruscantini 


GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 


Vittorio Gui ALP 1147-9 


Salud - - - Victoria de los Angeles 
Abuela - - - Rosario Gomez 
Carmela - - Josefina Puigsech 

Paco - - - Pablo Civil 

Uncle Sarvaor Emilio Paya 

The Singer - Jose Simorra 

Manuel - - Fernando Cachadina 
RECORDED IN THE PALACIO DE LA MUSICA, 
BARCELONA 


ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE LA OPERA 
DE BARCELONA AND 
CAPILLA CLASICA POLIFONICA 


conducted by 
Ernesto Halffiter 1? 1150-1 


The opera occupies three sides, 
the fourth being a song recital by 
Victoria de los Angeles and Gerald Moore 


Ia Vida Breve 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 





N. B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 2 in D Beethoven; 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat Beethoven ALP 1145 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor Brahms ALP 115) 


A.B.C. SYDNEY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Recorded in the Great Hall of Sydney University) 


Symphony No. 3 in A Minor (“ Scotch”) Mendelssohn 
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BLP 1045 
pLAY 
LONG SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
a 
) LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Ve C CO Ve Ng AY “Enigma” Variations Elgar 
* Wand of Youth ”’— Suite No. 1 Elgar ALP 1153 
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NO these four fine recitals 





1145 





MENUHIN & KENTNER 


Sonata No. 5 in F (“ Spring”) Beethoven 
Sonata No. 10 in G Beethoven 





1152 ALP 1105 
Carnaval; , Impromptus, Op. 142 Schubert 
Etudes Symphoniques Schumann No. 1 in F Minor; No. 2 in A Flat; 
ALP 1142 No. 3 in B Flat; No. 4 in F Minor 


BLP 1030 


1045 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 





NEAPOLITAN SONGS 

?O sole mio — di Capua; Marechiare — Tosti 

Core ’ngrato — Cardillo 

Torna a Surriento — de Curtis 

Dicitencello vuje — Falvo 

Tu, ca nun chiagne ! — de Curtis BLP 1052 
_ Santa Lucia luntana — Mario 

1153 P te vurria vasa ! — di Capua 


Cet Peon, Bie 


‘elt GREAT CASTLE STREET . LONDON Ww. 
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Victory 
at Sea 


(ORCHESTRAL SUITE FROM THE 
N.B.C. TELEVISION PRODUCTION) 


RODGERS arr. Bennett 


Members of the N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCH. 
conducted by RUSSELL BENNETT 


The Song of the High Seas; 
The Pacific boils over; 
Guadalcanal March; D-Day; 
Hardwork and Horseplay; 
Theme of the Fast Carriers; 
Beneath the Southern Cross; 
Mare Nostrum; Victory at Sea 


ALP 1175 


Sousa 
Marehes 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 


BOSTON PROMENADE 
ORCHESTRA 


El Capitan; 

High School Cadets; 

The Thunderer; 

Semper Fidelis; 

Washington Post; 

Stars and Stripes forever; 

Boston Commandery — Carter 

American Patrol — Meacham 
DLP 1035 


B »\ : 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


AND HIS ORCHESTF A 
LAUGHIN’ LOUIS (A Recital of Vintage Armstrong) 
Swing you Cats; He’s a Son of the South; 
St. Louis Blues; Don’t Play me Cheap; 
Mahogany Hall Stomp; I’ve got the World 
on a String; Basin Street Blues; 
Laughin’ Louis; I’ve gotta right to 
sing the Blues; Sweet Sue — Just You 

DLP 1036 
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all as good as are these two. I must own 
that I had never heard of Miss Haebler 
before until, after my moan about the 
Mozart concerto standard, in these pages 
recently, a Canadian colleague wrote to me 
telling me about this disc. Miss Haebler, 
he said, was “‘ no slouch”. Indeed she is 
not. Not even Lili Kraus’s pre-war set of 
K.456 approaches this standard: Gulda, 
Badura-Skoda, Demus are left nowhere 
when this playing is set against theirs. For 
Miss Haebler plays with a _ wonderful 
buoyant rhythm, and impulse that allows 
of flexible shapings, yet never sags or jerks 
or bumps. The clean finger-work is a 
delight. The elegance is extraordinary. Her 
feeling for phrase is wonderfully stylish. 
In short, this is Mozart playing as good as 
any recorded. Miss Haebler is Viennese, 
was born in 1929, studied at the Vienna 
Academy and then at the Salzburg 
Mozarteum. She was a 1951 Geneva prize- 
winner. 


Her virtues would largely have been in- 
validated by poor accompaniment or dim 
recording. But both are successful, indeed 
ideal. The playing of the Vienna Pro 
Musica Orchestra under Heinrich Holl- 
reiser is supple and responsive. The 
woodwind players are splendid (failure in 
this department has spoiled so many a 
Mozart concerto), and the balance, both 
string/wind and soloist’orchestra, is ex- 
cellent. The same vitality urges through 
the orchestra’s veins as through Miss 
Haebler’s, so that in both concertos the 
music comes to life in the most captivating 
and irresistible way. The recording main- 
tains Vox’s usual high standard, with 
silent surfaces, and sweet, full, clear tone. 
Only just at the very end of K.456, the last 
six bars, does a trace of distortion set in. 

These are the only LP recordings of the 
concertos in this country. There is feeble 
production of K450, by Kathleen Long and 
Boyd Neel, available on Decca SPs. Lili 
Kraus’s Parlophones of K.456, referred to 
above, are still available in automatic 
sequence ; the SPs went last month. The 
two concertos both belong among the six 
composed in 1784. I have never heard the 
first movements sound so rich as they do 
here ; both sets of variations and both 
Finales are of course bewitching, in almost 
any reasonable performance. Yet I believe 
that scarcely anyone will not find new 
beauties and eloquence in them after 
hearing this account. 


The sleeve-notes, by one Charles Stanley, 
paraphrase Einstein (referred to by name, 
and variously and as ‘some scholars ”’, 
“some writers”, and “ others”), with a 
dash from Hutchings and another from the 
Letters. I suppose we all do this at times— 
and someone always notices. 


My knowledgeable Canadian corres- 
pondent mentions another Mozart concerto 
recording which seems excellent to him: 
an H.M.V. in fact, K.503, played by Edwin 
Fischer and the Philharmonia under Krips. 
In America this backs the Bach three- 
clavier concerto. Here we have the Bach 
with a Schubert Moments Musicaux fill-up ; 
but let us hope this version of the great C 
major Concerto will arrive soon. A.P. 
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*MO ZART. Concerto for Flute, Harp 
and Orchestra in C major, K.299. 
Adagio and Rondo for Harmonica, 
Flute, Oboe, Viola and ’Cello in C, 
K.617. Andante for Flute and 
Orchestra in C major, K.315. 
Camillo Wanausek (flute), Hubert 
Jellinek (harp), Karl Swoboda 
(celesta), Paul Angerer (viola), Fried- 
rich Waechter (oboe), Viktor Goer- 
lich (’cello), Pro Musica Chamber 
Orchestra, Vienna. Vox PL8550 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


I must start with an apology. Last May 
I underrated the Vox record of Mozart’s 
two Flute Concertos, PL8130, played by 
Camillo Wanausek and the Vienna Pro 
Musica Orchestra under Hans Swarowsky. 
I have had occasion to play this record 
several times since, and with increasing 
enjoyment. Wanausek is a player, like 
Janos Starker, whom one has no hesitation 
in describing, simply on recorded evidence, 
as great. He is a peerless Mozartian stylist, 
the shaping and colouring of whose phrases 
is bewitchingly beautiful. His tone is 
rounded and full, vibrant when passion is 
called for, but always clean and pure, never 
plummy or breathy. If anyone doubt this, 
let him hear the slow movement of the G 
major Concerto, K.313 (285c). If this is not 
Mozartian perfection, then such perfection 
is unattainable in this world. 

This very movement, so strange, un- 
expected, personal, proved puzzling, it is 
thought, for the Dutch amateur, De Jean, 
who commissioned the concerto. And so 
Mozart wrote instead another slow move- 
ment, the Andante in C, K.315 (285e) to 
replace it. Hardly less beautiful, this tran- 
quil, lyrical composition is played by 
Camillo Wanausek on the disc under 
review. His handling of the long lines, the 
bewitching artistry of the cadenza, leave me 
short of superlatives. 

Before it, on the same side, comes the 
Adagio and Rondo for Glass Harmonica, 
accompanied by flute, oboe, viola and 
’cello, K.617. This belongs together with 
mechanical organ pieces, K.616 and 608, to 
that little group of late masterpieces which 
once caused a writer in The Observer to 
exclaim: ‘*‘ wonderworks ; miniatures, of 
course, but of that strange, rarefied, and 
almost painful beauty (a somewhat in- 
human beauty, angelic and deathly) which 
keeps creeping into Mozart’s music from 
about the Clarinet Quintet onward ; it is 
rarely sustained through a whole full-scale 
work, but it makes just the miniatures of 
that period unique’. And Einstein calls the 
piece “‘ one of his ‘ heavenly’ works, an 
instrumental counterpart of the Ave Verum 
with an unearthly beauty in the Introduc- 
tion (minor) and the Rondo (major)”’. 

The piece was composed for the blind 
glass-harmonicist (the instrument was in- 
vented by Benjamin Franklin, but much 
improved later) Marianne Kirchgassner. 
Miss Kirchgassner took this, and the 
Adagio for harmonica solo, K. 356 (617a— 
I have given the Einstein-revised Kéchel 
numbers to save much paging to and fro), 
on tours of Europe, and scored a great 
success with them in London. I have happy 
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memories of hearing Benjamin Britten play 
this piece, on a dulcitone. The Vox record 
uses a celesta; and I have quoted other 
people’s opinion of the work above lest my 
own enthusiasm seem exaggerated. It is of 
a beauty which catches at the heart ; one 
hears it, trembling on the brink of tears. 
The performance is an exquisite one, 
delicate and perfectly balanced. 

The other side of this Vox disc—and 
readers will gather now how highly I 
recommend it—is an utterly captivating 
account of the Flute and Harp Concerto, 
K.299 (297c). Wanausek’s artistry adds a 
new dimension of beauty to the composition, 
the harpist is no less remarkable, and with 
fine accompaniment they give a sublime 
account of the music. One finds the artistry 
at its highest in the climax of the slow move- 
ment—a dream of beauty. About the Flute 
Concertos I complained that the outer 
movements were perhaps a shade slow ; 
but here (and no conductor is mentioned) 
the Finale is taken at a really brisk pace. 

As with the earlier disc of Flute Concertos, 
the recording is everything one hopes a 
recording will be: of the utmost tonal 
beauty, and free from all mechanical 
sounds. 

Telefunken have a G major Flute Con- 
certo, coupled with the Flute and Harp. 
Nixa have a Flute and Harp, coupled with 
the Horn Concerto No. 1. But neither of 
these records need be considered while we 
have these two Voces intimae to delight us. 


A.P. 


*PONCHIELLI. Dance of the Hours 
from “‘ La Gioconda ”’. 

*xROSSINI. “La Scala di Seta ”— 
Overture. L’Orchéstre Symphon- 
ique de la Radiodiffusion Nationale 
Belge (Franz André). Telefunken 
TM68020 (10 in., 18s. o4}d.). 

These are two very satisfactory sides, 
both in performance and in recording. 
Occasionally in the dances I felt a tendency 
to press on when a more relaxed rhythm 
would have given us more charm. All the 
same, the Overture is lively and stylish, 
with some good wind-playing: and to hear 
the Dance of the Hours played by a full 
orchestra makes oné realise how excellent 
of its kind it is. T.H. 


*RACHMANINOV. Concerto No. 3 in 
D minor, Op. 30. Malcuzynski 
(piano). Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Paul Kletzki). Columbia 33CX1161 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

As to the two earlier versions of this 
Concerto I can only agree with L.S. 
(December, 1952), that the MHorowitz- 
H.M.V. production is not to be considered, 
if only because of its very poor recording. 
Moura Lympany’s. on Decca is first-rate, 
and this new one, in my opinion, comes no- 
where near it, either in performance or in 
recording. Miss Lympany’s playing is 
altogether more sensitive and better poised. 
Malcuzynski, for all his brilliance, is often 
blurred and over-noisy. Compare, for 
instance, the semiquaver work at the very 
first pi mosso. His playing is loud and 
confused where the other is soft (as marked) 
and clear. Miss Lympany plays the 
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romantic themes with a more natural rubato 
and, again, a poise that makes them the 
more moving and satisfying. 

As to recording, the present version 
usually preserves a reasonable balance 
between soloist and orchestra but the piano 
tone hasn’t the quality of the Decca version. 
In music that appeals so much to the heart, 
that is a serious disadvantage. 

To sum up, Malcuzynski gives what used 
to be known as a leonine performance and 
I am aware that it will impress and satisfy 
many. But I think that the more sensitive 
musical ear will prefer Moura Lympany 
any day. T.H. 


*xRAVEL. Bolero. 

*xSMETANA. Overture “ The Bartered 
Bride ”’. 

*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Serenade in C 
major, Op. 48. Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Paul Kletzki). Columbia 
33CX1164 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Whether the odd assortment is quite what 
the prospective purchaser wants only he 
can decide ; but he may be helped to a 
decision by the consideration of one con- 
venient common factor—each of the three 
pieces achieves on this disc, arguably, its 
best recorded version. The playing of the 
Philharmonia needs nowadays no mention 
unless, rarely and unhappily, it happens to 
have been caught on an off-day, or set to 
work with a conductor determined to come 
between it and the finished performance. 
Here are no such disasters: Kletzki allows 
the orchestra to be at its best. There is, too, 
a first-class standard of recording through- 
out. 

The Tchaikovsky Serenade is new to the 
LP repertory, and adorns it—it can seldom 
have sounded so well. The Pezzo in forma 
di Sonatina, Waltz, Elegy, and Finale show 
the composer in his most gracious and least 
hysterical mood ; the sub-title of the Finale 
—Tema Russo—is really the closest the 
music ever gets to any Slavonic associations. 
There is, in the tape of this Finale, a very 
mild murmur ; and the tone of the muted 
strings in the Elegy seems, by comparison, 
less well caught than the tone of the same 
players unmuted. Even so, the points give 
rise to no cause for qualifying a high 
recommendation. 

The Bartered Bride Overture precedes the 
Bolero ; if both pieces must be on the same 
side of a disc, clearly this is much the better 
order for them. The Smetana is given a 
performance every bit as good as that 
directed by Kubelik, also with the Phil- 
harmonia, on H.M.V. ALP1049 (June, 
1953), and has the advantage of a better 
recording, with no hiatus at any tape-join. 
The H.M.V. disc, though, may be con- 
sidered the product of more sensible plan- 
ning ; the Overture gives way to some of 
the Bartered Bride dances, and the reverse 
offers the Mendelssohn Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Overture and Incidental Music. 
There is yet one more version—a well- 
recorded but flabby performance by 
Royalton Kisch and the London Symphony 
Orchestra on Decca LK4017—a disc of 
Operatic Highlights for Orchestra, No. 2, 
which includes also Verdi’s Forza del Destino 
Overture, the First Sequence of Waltzes 
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from Rosenkavalier, and the Dream Panto- 
mime from Hadansel and Gretel. (These two 
latter excerpts may, surely more conveni- 
ently, be bought back to back on the Decca 


.-medium-play LW5025.) 


Ravel’s Bolero has had a long LP recording 
history. This issue will not terminate it ; 
but it will terminate the ridiculous situation 
that of all the versions none was particularly 
good. This one is particularly good—clear 
at both the dynamic extremes of beginning 
and end, well controlled in between, and 
earning in its performance not only all the 
expected bouquets, but also an extra 
unexpected one for the principal trombone, 
who plays his solo with a certainty and 
style which are by no means always forth- 
coming from symphony trombone players. 
Kletzki does, however, adopt a tempo for 
the work very much on the slow side, and it 
may not carry immediate conviction to 
every listener. 

The other versions are less generally good, 
but do offer alternative backings. Decca 
LXT2677 (W.R.A., June, 1952), with 
Charles Miinch and the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra, starts off in a glorious mush, but 
improves in quality as the volume of the 
music increases; on the back are the 
Benvenuto Cellini and Corsaire Overtures of 
Berlioz, -H.M.V. ALP1oo3 (L.S., Nov- 
ember, 1952), with Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has until now 
probably been the best version, and is still 
very well worth consideration by anybody 
preferring a brisk tempo for the piece to the 
rather slower one adopted by Kletzki. The 
H.M.V. backing is the Ma Mere I’ Oye Suite. 
A ten-inch Supraphon, LPM31 (A.P., 
November, 1953), by Désormiére and the 
Czech Philharmonic, will probably appeal 
only to a seven-timing buyer willing to 
consider the Azerbaidajni equivalent of a 
flirtation with Karajev’s Seven Beauties on 
the reverse. And, lastly, there is the 
omnibus Vox PL8150 (June, 1954), on to 
which René Leibowitz and the Paris Radio 
Orchestra manage to cram not only the 
Bolero, but also the Alborada del Gracioso, the 
Pavane pour une Infante Défunte, La Valse, and 
the Rapsodie Espagnole, in variable perform- 
ances recorded clearly at low orchestral 
volume levels, but distinctly less well at 
others. M.M. 


*xSAINT-SAENS. Symphonic Poems. 
La Jeunesse d’Hercule, Op. 50. 
Danse Macabre, Op. 40 (violin solo: 
Jacques Dabat). Phaéton, Op. 39. 
Le Rouet d’Omphale, Op. 31. 
Orchestre de L’Association des 
Concerts Colonne (Louis Fourestier). 
Columbia 33C-X1158 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Recorded in the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées. 

These symphonic poems, three of them 
rarely or never heard nowadays, should 
give a lot of pleasure. The less experienced 
listener will find them easy to enjoy: and 
as to the expert, wasn’t it Stanford who 
said that he couldn’t help liking them— 
they were “‘so damned clever”? It is 
certainly surprising that Phaéton, especially, 
has disappeared from our programmes. 
Saint-Saéns was at his best in lively stuff 
and some of his slower tunes do sound a 
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bit sanctimonious. When he can, Lou's 
Fourestier wisely plays them down. TI.» 
path of virtue stretching before the youn: 
Hercules, for example, is taken a good dex 
more swiftly than Saint-Saéns seems to 
intend. Anyway, here they all are, exce!- 
lently played and recorded. Omphale an: 
the Danse Macabre already exist in morc 
than one recording. The other two are 
first appearances. 


By the way, when more than one piece 
appears on one side of a record, could we 
not have a wider band than is appropriate 
to separate movements of symphonies ? We 
do not want to play such things one after 
another, and at the end of Phaéton, in 
particular, you have to do a sprint to your 
gramophone if you don’t want to get 
involved in the first turns of Omphale’s 
wheel. T.H. 


*RESPIGHI. The Pines of Rome. The 
Fountains of Rome. Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (Antal Dorati). 
Mercury MG5oo011 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This record faces strong competition, 
both in performance and recording, from 
Toscanini (H.M.V.) and from Quadri 
(Nixa), about which I wrote last month. 
I am in no doubt that it comes some way 
behind these two, but it is yet so good that 
had it been the only recording available | 
should have hailed it generously. But if 
recording companies will go on issuing 
several versions of the same thing more or 
less at the same time, some of them are 
going to lose the race. This Mercury version 
has a bright recording which yet has neither 
the roundness nor the exceptional clarity 
of the Nixa (which is my choice). The 
performances are quite good but are not 
informed by the great musical imagination 
that both Toscanini and Quadri show. 

iy 


*SCHUBERT. Valse Caprice ; Entr’- 
acte and Ballet Music from “ Rosa- 
munde”; Two Galops; Marche 
Militaire; Rondo from Piano 
Sonata ; Marche Caracteristique 
(arr. Roberto Gerhard) ; Ave Maria 
(arr. Max Saunders). Westminster 
Light Orchestra (Leslie Bridgewater). 
Nixa WLP6806 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The two extracts from the Incidental 
Music to Rosamunde included on side 1 can 
be identified as the Entr’acte in B flat and 
the G major Ballet Music, two movements so 
familiar that one begs to apologise for saying 
so. Still, there is a Ballet in B minor and 
two other Entr’actes (one in D and the 
other in B minor), but this disc is not 
intended for collectors who have reliable 
and more ambitious versions of this 
enchanting music already. It contains on 
side 2 three pieces orchestrated by Roberto 
Gerhard which are captivating in their 
light-hearted gaiety, and apart from a 
somewhat lugubriously thick scoring of 
Ave Maria this is unquestionably the better 
side. The Westminster Light Orchestra 
plays this heart-easing music with freshness 
and spontaneity, and the disc can be 
recommended. LC, 
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*SCHUBERT. “ Rosamunde ”’, Op. 26. 
Hilde Réssel-Majdan (contralto). 
Akademiechor and Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera (Dean 
Dixon). Nixa WLP5182 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Helmina von Chézy’s Romantic Play 
with Music, Rosamunde, Fiirstin von Cypern, 
was first produced at the Theater an der 
Wien on December 20, 1823, as a benefit 
performance for Emelie Neumann, who 
played Rosamunde. It was an interesting 
time in Schubert’s life. Relations with 


- Weber were slightly strained, but Helmina 


von Chézy was also the librettist of Weber’s 
Euryanthe, and Weber looms large in the 
music which Schubert composed to accom- 
pany her later play. The year before, 
Rossini had had his great success in Vienna. 
Beethoven had just finished his Missa 
Solemnis and Choral Symphony. Rosamunde 
was put on after a music rehearsal in which 
the players had barely had time to read 
through their parts twice. The Overture 
(which was that to the unperformed opera 
Alfonso und Estrella, of 1821-2) was encored ; 
so was the Shepherds’ Chorus in the last 
act. The Entractes failed to make any 
effect. ‘* Well ’, Schwind wrote to Schober 
after the performance, “ people are ac- 
customed to talking immediately the 
curtain has dropped, and I do not see how 
they can be expected to notice such serious 
and lovely things’. One critic called the 
music “‘ truly excellent in several of its 
numbers’’?; another remarked: ‘* Herr 
Schubert showed originality in his com- 
position, but unfortunately also eccentri- 
city ’—Bizarrerie ; and was not this just the 
word with which Schubert (in his Diary) 
had damned Beethoven seven years before? 


We can follow the whole fascinating 
story in O.E. Deutsch’s Schubert: A Docu- 
mentary Biography (pp. 305-23); see a 
facsimile of the handbills announcing the 
performance ; read the critics (and learn 
from them the story of the play, for Mme. 
von Chézy’s text is lost); see how the 
authoress—like Mr. Morgan in The Spec- 
tator—replied to her critics, in the Wiener 
Keitschrift ; note Weber’s non-commital 
attitude. Now too, thanks to this Nixa/ 
Westminster record, we can hear all the 
music which was performed on_ that 
occasion, namely : 


Overture, Alfonso und Estrella 
1. Entracte, B minor 
Act II , 
2. Ballet Music, B minor 
3a. Entracte, D major 
Act III 
3b. Romance (contralto), ‘* Der Vollmond 
strahlt ”’ 
4. Chorus of Spirits (male voices) 
5. Entracte, B flat major 
Act IV 
6. Shepherd’s Melody 
7. Chorus of Shepherds (mixed chorus) 
8. Chorus of Huntsmen (mixed chorus) 
9. Ballet Music, G major 


The familiar pieces here are the two Ballets 
and the B flat major Entracte (with the 
tune later used in the A minor Quartet of 
1824, and the third Impromptu of Op. 142, 
1827). Kletzki has brought us in addition 
to these three, on Columbia 33CX1157 
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with the Philharmonia Orchestra, the B 
minor Entracte (i.e. Nos. 1, 2, 5 and g), plus 
the C major Overture published during 
Schubert’s lifetime in a piano-duet edition 
as the Ouverture zum Drama Rosamunde,. but 
originally written for the Magic Play Die 
Kauberharfe, 1819-20. This very fine Kletzki 
record, plus some other Rosamunde odds 
and ends (the three familiar pieces on a good 
Supraphon record) I reviewed last May. 


It is very interesting to hear. all this music. 
Weber, as I suggested above, looms large, 
but so does Beethoven in the Alfonso und 
Estrella Overture (which Schubert thought 
too “ noisy ” for that opera). It opens like 
Beethoven, with arresting octaves falling 
through D minor, but breaks into an 
Allegro, D major, which is pure Schubert. 
The B minor Entracte, which opens with 
the same bars as the Ballet Music in that 
key, is a stormy and passionate affair. No. 
ga, the unfamiliar D major Entracte, is 
little more than a piece of scene-painting 
for the Romance which follows ; or rather 
a link between the preceding agitation, and 
the quietness of the picture: which Axa, 
mezzo-soprano (and the only singer in the 
play), paints to her foster-daughter, Rosa- 
munde. It has some dramatic passages, 
with stalking basses and trembling strings. 


There is an Elisabeth Schumann record 
of the Romance, ‘‘ Der Vollmond strahlt 
auf Bergeshéh’n” (H.M.V. DA1852, coupled 
with Die Forelle) ; I regret that I have not 
heard it. But it has piano accompaniment, 
and it would be a pity to lose the pretty 
woodwind obbligatos, pastoral in effect, 
with which Schubert prevents his strophic 
song in F minor from becoming monotonous. 
Hilde Réssel-Majdan sings very well, with 
strong, forward tone and clear words (the 
e in this lady’s name is a new acquisition, 
according to earlier Nixa and Vox labels). 
No. 4, the Chorus of Spirits, is Wolf’s Glen- 
inspired ; these male voices, punctuated by 
harsh brass utterances, intone below the 
stage while above one of the characters is 
brewing poison with supernatural aid (at 
the first performance the chorus could hardly 
be heard at all). The Shepherd’s Melody is 
a simple tune in thirds over a drone-bass. 
“The chorus of shepherds and huntsmen 
is so beautifyl and so natural that I cannot 
remember ever hearing the like before. It 
was applauded and repeated, and I believe 
it will deal the chorus ‘in Weber’s Euryanthe 
the sort of blow it deserves’? (Schwind). 
And indeed the Shepherds’ Chorus is 
absolutely delightful—strophic, but with a 
lovely tune and imaginative use of wood- 
wind accompaniments. The Huntsmen’s 
Chorus is a little more conventional in the 
Jagd vein. 

Dean Dixon conducts all this music as if 
it were being played during a theatrical 
performance. That is to say in his B flat 
Entracte it would not be unthinkable to 
chat quietly—while in Kletzki’s perform- 
ance we are hushed by the marvellous 
beauty of the tune. Dixon handles the 
music briskly; Kletzki shapes it with 
loving care. There 3s little magic in the 
Nixa version. Dixon’s other failure is the 
G major Ballet Music, which is rather 
plodding and unfelt. Indeed, generally he 
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seems to have much more sympathy for the 
dramatic rather than for the lyrical numbers. 
This brings its reward in certain passages : 
notably the menacing brass of the Geistercher, 
and the D major Entracte. For the Shep- 
herds’ Chorus he adopts a curiously deliber- 
ate tempo for Allegretto. 

The recording is variable: distinctly 
harsh in the Overture and the Spirit Chorus, 
blurred in the B flat Entracte, but else- 
where clear, though never seductive. The 
record is not banded—a real disadvantage, 
since the pieces are not meant to be heard 
on end. The B flat Entracte follows hard on 
the Spirit Chorus with incongruous effect. 
If I had to choose simply between the 
Kletzki and Dixon records, I would on the 
whole prefer the Kletzki, as likely to offer 
more enjoyment in the long run, even 
though there is much less music on it. But 
the new disc offers a rare chance of ap- 
preciating Schubert as a dramatic com- 
poser, which it would be a pity to miss. 


*SUPPE. Light Cavalry Overture. 
The Beautiful Galathea Overture. 
L’Orchéstre Symphonique de la 
Radiodiffusion Nationale Belge 
(Franz André). Telefunken TM68018 
(10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

Telefunken seem to be out to tease this 
month. My copy has the labels the wrong 
side round, making the beautiful Galathea 
something of an old battle-axe. However, 
the first few bars of Light Cavalry should 
leave the innocent listener in no doubt 
about which is which. 

M. André is, I know, a brilliant con- 
ductor of modern music, but I cannot help 
feeling that he is less at home in some of 
these lighter things. He seems to be 
unwilling to give us sheer charm. I 
remember a performance of Galathea many 
years ago by Bruno Walter, and the delight 
of the waltz in it sticks in my mind even yet. 
There is none of that in this record, though 
it is all well enough played. Light Cavalry, 
as you might imagine, comes off better. 
It needs precision and brilliance above all, 
and these it gets in a very good performance. 
The recording of both overtures is bright 
and clear, but without much warmth or 


real quality of sound. T.H. 


*STAMITZ, KARL. Concerto in D 
major for Flute and Orchestra. 
Concerto in G major for Flute and 
Orchestra. Kurt Redel (flute), 
L’Ensemble Orchestral de l’Oiseau- 
Lyre (Kurt Redel). Oiseau-Lyre 
QL50035 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Stamitz family is a confusing one. 
Johann Wenzel Anton is the vital member ; 
his contribution, at Mannheim, to the 
history of music in general, and of the 
orchestra in particular, was substantial. 
But he was unfortunate enough to have a 
brother named Anton Thaddaeus, and 
unwise enough to name one of his own sons 
Johann Anton ; the confusion commenced, 
at that point, in earnest. 

Karl Stamitz was another son of Johann 
Wenzel Anton; so a brother (elder) of 
plain Johann Anton. He knocked about 
music a good deal in Paris, London, Mos- 
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cow, and Germany ; composing quite a lot 
during the process. The two newly-dis- 
covered flute concertos here recorded 
display an agreeable, though not really an 
exceptionally outstanding talent. Perhaps 
they would take on more fire in a more 
imaginative performance ; for the strings of 
the Oiseau-Lyre Ensemble do, here, have 
a tendency to plod relentlessly on. And it 
must be their own fault; flute-playing 
employs most of the human limbs and 
muscles which can express a conductor’s 
wishes, and Kurt Redel, doubling soloist 
and conductor, cannot really have impeded 
them much: at any rate physically. He 
plays, too, a very reasonable flute, with a 
clarity at times reminiscent, not at all un- 
pleasantly, of an organ-stop. In the G 
major Concerto he improvises (so the 
sleeve-note) the cadenzas, and experiments 
in one of them by having the basses sustain 
a dominant pedal throughout: it sounds 
awful. 

The disc as a whole, however, does not. 
It is well and very clearly recorded. 

M. 


* VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. English Folk 
Song Suite—Seventeen Come Sun- 
day; My Bonny Boy; Folk Songs 
from Somerset. Norfolk Rhapsody. 
Fantasia on Greensleeves. Fantasia 
on a Theme by Thomas Tallis. 
Philharmonic Promenade Orch- 
estra (Sir Adrian Boult). Nixa 
NLPo905 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Sir Adrian Boult continues his series of 
authentic Vaughan Williams recordings 
with this attractive disc, this time for Nixa. 
And the L.P.O. gives place to the Phil- 
harmonic Promenade Orchestra, whatever 
that may be. Since no leader’s name is 
given, are we to suppose that it is less grand 
than Nixa’s Philharmonic Symphony Orch- 
estra of London (see the Liszt tone poems) ? 
But in the Tallis Fantasia he has a lot of 
solo work to do, and does it admirably. 
Who is he ? What are these orchestras ? 
With these two there are now four varieties 
of philharmonic orchestra supposed to exist 
in London. 

The disc is notable for the Norfolk 
Rhapsody. Never played, not one of the 
composer’s great works, yet a piece of much 
beauty and attractiveness. And the Folk 
Song Suite, too—utterly charming music— 
appears for the first time on LP, delightfully 
played and in a first-rate recording. The 
other two pieces can be had in other versions, 
but this is an admirable collection of some 
of the composer’s smaller pieces (though 
whether that adjective can be applied to 
the wonderful Tallis Fantasia is doubtful). 

T.H. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Romeo and Juliet 
—QOverture-Fantasy. Marche 
Slave, Op. 31. London Symphony 
Orchestra (Hermann Scherchen). 
Overture “ 1812”, Op. 49. London 
Symphony Orchestra (Hermann 
Scherchen), Band of H.M. Irish 
Guards (Capt. C. H. Jaeger). Nixa 
NLP909 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

J don’t think this is the best Romeo and 
juliet ever to be recorded; Scherchen 
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gives, on the whole, too exaggerated a 
reading for such a claim to be sustained. 
The exaggerations occur in the tempos 
rather than in the actual style: the slow 
sections sometimes get so slow, the quick 
sections sometimes so quick. And an 
occasional detail obtrudes—that crucial 
exposed passage for two high unison 
trumpets, for example, which so often falls 
apart because one of them splits a note ; 
here nobody does that, but any suggestion 
of strength is lost by a wobble, such as we 
would more readily expect from one or two 
unmentionable European orchestras. And 
before the B major coda—surely Scherchen 
never intended the tape editors to make 
such a gap? 

But even if the performance is no more 
than good—and that much it certainly is— 
the recording does succeed in making it 
anyway the most electrifying Romeo to be 
had. For bite, and for the pointing of the 
music by the percussion, this is it. The 
electrification, though, is bought at the 
expense of some nasal quality in the 
orchestral tone as a whole ; and for purely 
musical pleasure it may be desirable, at 
least, to consider this version alongside 
some of the others. 


There seem to me to be three Romeos, in 
addition to the present one, which are 
definitely considerable. There is Tele- 
funken LGM65005 (February, 1953), an 
acceptable version by Franz André and the 
Belgian Radio Orchestra which has two 
specific claims to attention: the editing of 
the timpani part in the coda makes the 
work end far more convincingly than any 
humdrum version sticking to the original ; 
and it is a ten-inch record. The backing is 
the Capriccio Italien. Then there is H.M.V. 
ALP1086 (A.P., January, 1954), a beauti- 
fully played and recorded version by 
Cantelli and the Philharmonia which just, 
somehow, to my ears here and there, lacks 
a little in rhythmic incisiveness, where it is 
arguably called for; but it is in general 
certainly the best performance. The 
backing, for some reason, is the Siegfried 
Idyll. And there is Capitol CTL7048 (I.C., 
April, 1954), a version by Vladimir Golsch- 
mann and the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra which has qualities of exaggera- 
tion similar to those of Scherchen’s per- 
formance, though the St. Louis players 
extend them from tempo to include also, 
sometimes, their style of performance. But 
it is clearly enough recorded, and could 
well be acceptable if its backing is: Francesca 
da Rimini. , 

The backing of the disc primarily under 
review is, principally, a red-hot version of 
1812. Red-hot because, again, the record- 
ing assists noticeably the eloquence of a 
piece not, anyway, exactly reluctant to 
speak for itself; in particular the per- 
cussion department rings through to very 
great effect. And red-hot, too, because 
although the Irish Guards have, unfor- 
tunately, not been allowed to provide a 
cannon for the finale, they have been allowed 
to provide their band ; and the players add, 
at the end of the piece, a fresh access of 
strength and numbers that brings the music 
to a reasonably shattering conclusion. 
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For effect, this is undoubtedly the 73/2 
to have; but, as in the case of Romeo «nd 
Juliet, there is a lack of richness in the 
general tone, and on strictly musical grounds 
(if these are relevant) it is possible to preter 
Decca LXT2696, on which Boult and the 
London Philharmonic (without, unfor- 
tunately, military assistance) play the piece 
very nicely, and back it with Tchaikovsky’s 
Hamlet overture. 

The Irish Guards do not, however, have 
the last word; the side runs on to the 
Marche Slave. Not a well-known piece—the 
score I was fortunate enough to borrow for 


this review from one of the best semi-public , 


music libraries in London was acquired in 
1926, and I was not only the first borrower, 
but had to cut the pages before I could use 
it. It could, perhaps, usefully be better 
known ;_ there are many worse ten-minute 
pieces with which to end a concert. It is 
not all march, by a long way, and even 
Serbian folk dances enter into it, to very 
good effect ; but it is killed in its present 
setting by quoting the Russian Tsarist 
National Anthem, of which we have already 
had enough in 7&r2. In another setting, 
it could certainly be a winner; and 
perhaps even here, played and recorded 
as well as this, it stands a very good chance. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 5 in F 
major for Violin and Piano, Op. 24, 
“Spring’’. Sonata No. 8 in G 
major for Violin and Piano, Op. 30, 
No. 3. Joseph Fuchs (violin), Artur 
Balsam (piano). Brunswick AXTL 
1052 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The complete series, of ten wonderful 
sonatas, has been recorded for Brunswick 
by Joseph Fuchs and Artur Balsam, and the 
issue of this disc leaves only Nos. 4 and 7, 
Op. 23 and Op. 30, No. 2, to appear. These 
performances are clear-cut, rhythmically 
buoyant, and very well recorded. ‘The 
players are faithful to Beethoven’s text and 
indications, and in perfect accord about 
rhythm and phrasing ; the balance between 
violin and piano is carefully worked out. 
This bright, bold playing is most attractive, 
and nowhere more so than in the first move- 
ment of the “ Kreutzer ”’, which sweeps 
forward with superlative panache. Yet the 
highest praise must be withheld because, 
particularly in slow movements, we miss a 
thoughtful quality, the sort of magic with 
which Schneiderhan and Kempff (in their 
recent performance of the series at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum) infused the 
sonatas. But that was duo-playing on the 


highest level we are ever likely to hear. I see 


that Schneiderhan and Kempff have 
recorded the complete series for Deutsche 
Grammophon : it affords yet another reason 
for wishing that some English company 
would link up with the German one. In the 
American set Fuchs occasionally leaves a 
rather characterless impression; and 
Balsam, the perfect partner, for all his 
delightfully smooth fingerwork and elegant 
phrasing, does not give individuality to the 
performance. We are presented with an 


. 
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BACH 

C1021 Partita No. |/Mozart : Sonata No. 8 (Lipatti, pf) 
CX1074 Organ Recital No. | (Albert Schweitzer) 
CX1081 Organ Recital No. 2 (Albert Schweitzer) 

W5095 Preludes and Fugues in G min. and D min. Demessieux (organ) 
CX1121/3 Mass in B min. (Schwarzkopf, etc. and Philharmonia—Karajan) 
BLP3I1 Cantatas Nos. 4 and 140 (Bach Guild of Vienna—Prohaska) 
BEETHOV 

X1046 Symphony No. 3, ‘ Eroica’ (Philharmonia—Karajan) ... 
LXT2851 Symphony No. 5 (Concertgebouw—Kleiber . 

LXT2872 Symphony No. 6, ‘ Pastorale ’ (Concertgebouw—Kleiber) 

CX1035 Symphony No. 7 (Philharmonia—Karajan) 

ALP!108 Symphonies Nos. 8 and 5 (N. B.C.—Toscanini) . 

ALP1039/40 Symphonies Nos. | and 9, ‘ Choral ’ (N,B.C. —Toscanini) , 
1024 iano Concerto No. 2 (Solomon and Philharmonia—Cluytens) 

BLP1036 Piano Concerto No. 4 (Solomon and Philharmonia—Cluytens) 

LXT2839 Piano Concerto No. 5, ‘ Emperor ’ (Backhaus/V.P.O.—Krauss) 

ALP! 100 Violin Concerto in D (Menuhin/Philharmonia—Furtwangler) .. 

CLPI212 Quartet, Op. 135 and Grosse Fugue, Op. 133 (Pascal Quartet) 

PLP707 * Archduke ’ Trio (Jambor, Aitay and Starker) 

ALP1093 ‘Kreutzer ’ Sonata (Heifetz and Moiseiwitsch) .. 

PLPS61 ’Cello Sonatas Nos. 1,4 and 5 (Starker and Bogin) 

CxX1073 * Pathetique ’ and ‘ Moonlight ’ Sonatas (Gieseking, pf) 

ao * Waldstein ’ and ‘ Appassionata ’ Sonatas (Gieseking, pf) 

C1030 Violin Concerto (Gertler/Philharmonia—Kletzki) 

BERLIOZ 

+4 Symphonie Funebre et Triomphale (Cologne Orch.) 

ALP1029 Symphony No. 4 in E min. (N.B.C.—Toscanini) 

LW5041 Academic Festival and Tragic Overtures (Concertgebouw) 

BLP1028 Double Concerto (de Vito and Baldovino/Philharmonia) 

BRITTEN 

LXT2886 Young Person’s Guide and Grimes Music (Beinum) 

CHERUBINI 

ALP1I106 Symphony in D/Beethoven : Septet (N.B.C.—Toscanini) 

CHOPIN 

CLPIOI3 Les Sylphides/Schumann : Carnaval ballet (Philharmonia) “aa 

BLP1027 Polonaise Fantaise, Op. 6! and Andante spinato, _ 22 

wae) ina ; - 

CX1032 Waltzes, complete (Dinu Lipatti, pf) 

DEBUSSY 
TM68013 Children’s Corner Suite (Belgian Radio—Andre) 

DELIBES 
PMD1005 Sylvia ballet/Gounod : Faust ballet (Cov. Gdn.) 

DELIUS 
CX1078/9 Mass of Life (Soloists, cho. and R.P.O.—Beecham) 

DVORAK 
ALPIOIS “New World ’ Symphony (Chicago $.O.—Kubelik) 

FALLA 
CX1049 Three Cornered Hat : Dances, etc. (Philharmonia) 
GREGORIAN CHANT (sung by the Monks of St. Pierre de Solesmes es Abbey) 
LXT27 Kyriale : 
LXT2705 Kyriale, Antiphons, Short responsories, Psalmody _ _ 
LXT2706 Introits, Graduals, Sequence i ion 
LXT2707 Alleluias, Offertories, Tract, Communions 
LXT2708 Responsories, Hymns ons - 

GRIEG 
CLP1008 Piano Concerto/Schumann : Piano Concerto (Moiseiwitsch) ... 
HOLST 
NLP903 The Planets (Philharmonic Prom Orch.—Boult) 
KHATCHATURIAN 
very Masquerade Suite (Conservatoire—Blareau) 

BLP1029 Symphonie espagnole (Heifetz/R.C.A.—Steinberg) 

MAHLER 
CX1068 ped No. | (Minneapolis—Mitropoulos) 
ae 

ps S ie No. 4, ‘ Italian ’ (R.P.O.—Beecham) .. 
P1009 Trio Op. 49/Ravel : Trio in A min. (Rubinstein, Heifetz, etc. ‘) 

MEVERBEER 

W5086 Les ane Ballet (L.S.O.—Irving) 
MOUSSORGSK 
Ae _ ell from an Exibition (Chicago S.O.) 
CLPIOI4 Haffner Symphony and Sinfonia Concertante K.364—Blech ... 
LPI Symphony 40 G min./Haydn : Symphony 86 (L.M.P.—Blech) 

MW.L302 * Jupiter ’ Symphony & Serenade K.239 (Haydn O. ~ rrr 
TM68010 Eine Kleine Nachtmusik sears S.0.—Keilberth) ... 

Cioi2 Piano Concertoin AK wey ne ene y E 
WLP5097 Piano Concerti K.491 and K.595 (Badura-Skoda/V.S.O. y 
PMAI003 Violin Concerti K.216 and K.218 nnn gre faemeane eet 
ALP1125 —_— in C K.515 (Amadeus Quartet, etc.) .. 

OFFENBA 

LP1004 eles Parisienne (Boston Prom—Fiedler) 

PROKOV 

LP100 Peter and the Wolf (W. Pickles/Philharmonia) ... 
RACHMANINOV 
P1007 Piano Concerto No. 2, etc. (Lympany—Malko) .. 

ROSSINI ‘ 
$1009 La Boutique Fantasque : Ballet (Philharmonia—Galliera) 
LW5039 William Tell and Semiramide Overtures (Concertgebouw) 
SAINT-SAENS 
LGM65013 Carnival of Animals (Belgian R.—Andre) 

SCHUBE 
CLPIOIO Symphonies Nos. 4 and 5 (London Mozart Players—Blech) ... 
CX 1039 * Unfinished ’ Symphony/Beethoven : Symphony 8 + oem 
WLP5094 Octet in F, Op. 166 (Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet, etc.) 
CLP!1006 Quintet in C, Op. 163 (Pleeth/Amadeus Quartet) 
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SCHUMANN 
semen at Piano Concerto, A min. (Hess/Philharmonia) 
CX 1047 Symphony No. 5-and Finlandia (Philharmonia—Karajan) 
| STR a Symphony No. 7 in C (Netherlands Radio—Kempen) ... 
XT2913 * Third New Year Concert ’ (V.P.O.—Krauss) ... 
R. STRAUSS 
CX1001 Don Juan and Till Eulenspigel (Karajan) ... 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
ALP1042 Symphony 6 ‘ Pathetique ’ (Philharmonia—Cantelli) 
CX 1037 Caprice italien/Bizet : Carmen suite (C.S. rnenanD 
CLPIOOI Piano Concerto No. | (Solomon/Philharmonia) .. 
BLPIOI2 Violin Concerto in D (Heifetz/Philharmonia) 
Ww5ll Nutcracker Suite (Paris Conservatoire—Fistoulari) 
CX1065 Sleeping Princess and Swan Lake ballets (Karajan) 
ALP! Romeo and Juliet/Wagner : Siegfried Idyll (Cantelli) .. 
VAUGHAN-WILLIA 
LXT2907/8 Sea Symphony and Wasps : suite (L.P.O. and Ch sens 
ALP1I102 Sinfonia Antartica (Ritchie/Halle—Barbirolli) as 
VIVALDI 
LXT2600 ‘ Four Seasons ’ Concerti Grossi (Stuttgart Chamber) 
reed La Ninfa e il Pastore (Milan Vocalists and Chamber Orch.) 
LP904 Belshazzar’s Feast (Noble, cho. and Phil—Boult) 
WEBER 
5LW084 Spectre < la Rose/Minkus : D. Quixote (N.S.O.) 
OPERAS AND OP 
LXT2735/7 ‘Aida’ Verdi (Tebaldi, del Monaco and Stignani) 
PLP585 ‘Betly’ : Donizetti (Rome Opera Comica—Morelli) .. 
LXT2622/3 ‘ ine * . Puccini (Tebaldi, Prandelli and Inghilleri) 
ALPIO081 ‘Boheme’ : Puccini (Albanese and Peerce/Toscanini) 
ALP1I126/8 ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘ Pagliacci’ (Bjorling, etc.) 
WLP6206 (2) ‘ Don Pasquale’ : Donizetti (Aimaro, Oncina, Luise) ... 
ALP1067/8 ‘Elisird’Amore’ : Donizetti (Carosio, Monti and Gobbi) 
ALPI130/2 ‘Fidelio’: Beethoven (Mod!l/Vienna Opera—Furtwangler) . 
XT2550/1 ‘Fledermaus’: J. Strauss (Lipp, Patzac/Vienna Opera) 
CX 1096/7 ‘Hansel and Gretel ‘ Humperdinck Ccweratags and 
Grummer) 
PL7880 *L’Heure Espagnole * Ravel (Lindo, Dran, Moilien, etc. ) 
CxX1114/5 ‘Land of Smiles’ : Lehar (Gedda, Schwarzkopf and Kunz) 
X1131/2 * Lucia di Lammermoor ’ : Donizetti (Callas and di Stefano) ... 
ULP9230 (3) ‘ Mefistofele’ : Boito (Neri, Poggi and Noli/Capuana) 
CxX1051/2 * Merry Widow ’ : Lehar (Schwarzkopf, Gedda and Kunz) 
LK 4010/1 ‘Mikado’: Sullivan (D’Oy!y Carte Opera Conmaet 
CX 1007/9 * Nozze di Figaro’ : Mozart (Schwarzkopf, Seefried, etc.) 
LXT2893 ‘Orfeo’ : Gluck (Kathleen Ferrier/Glyndebourne Opera) 
ALP1I090/2 ‘Otello’ : Verdi (Vinay, Valdengo and Nelli/Toscanini) 
CX1058/60 ‘ Puritani ’ : Bellini (Callas, di Stefano, Panerai, etc.) .. 
ALP1072/3 ‘Traviata’: Verdi (Albanese and Peerce/T oscanini) . 
ALP1I030/5 ‘Tristan and Isolde ’ Wagner (Flagstad and Suthaus, etc. ). 
CX 1094/5 * Tosca’ : Puccini (Puccini, di Stefano and Gobbi) 
ALPI112/3 ‘ Trovatore’: Verdi (Bjorling, Milanov, Barbieri, etc. > 
CX1013/5 *. Zauberflote ’ : Mozart (Lipp, Dermota, Seefried and Kunz) 
OPERA AND SONG RECITALS 
BLP1037 ANGELES : Spanish songs (Falla)/Tonadillas (Granados) 
ALP 1063 ANGELES : ae apg Riya Songs of Spain 


LW5079 
LW5112 
LW 


BLP1034 
DLPIOIS 


DLP1020 
AXL2007 
TM68009 
LW5080 
LWSIII 


LGM65015 
CX1040 


CX1107 
CX1069 
Lw5078 
LW5045 
LW5044 
Cioll 


ARIE : Don Carlo : Ella Giammai/Boris : — of Boris 


CORENA : II Maestro di Cappella (Cimarosa) .. 

FERRIER : Brahms—4 Ernste Gesange ... 

FERRIER : Brahms—Alto Rhapsody and song recital . 

FERRIER : Mahler—Kindertotenlieder (Bruno Walter) 
FERRIER : Rodelinda, Serse, Orfeo, and Elijah arias 

FERRIER : Bach and Handel arias 

FERRIER : Handel—Messiah, Samson and Judas Maccabeus airs 


FERRIER : Bach arias from St. Matthew Passion, etc., etc. 
FERRIER : Schubert and Schumann songs 
ae : — songs incl. ‘ Blow the wing Southerly * 


IER : itish songs and folk songs incl. ‘O waly waly ’ 
FISCHER-DIESKAU Beethoven—An die Ferne Geliebte, etc. 
FISCHER-DIESKAU : Recital of Hugo WolfLieder... 
Flagstad and Svanholm : Siegfried : Final scene 
GIGLI : Neapolitan songs incl. Torna a Surriente, etc. 
GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR: Eriskay love lilt and other 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR : ‘Crimond, Jesu ‘Joy and other 


DE LUCA : Italian Arie Antiche, inel. Amarilli, etc. 

MODL : arias from Orfeo, Don Carlo and Macbeth . 

DEL MONACO : Aida: Act 4 duets with Stignani and Tebaldi 

on oe ¢ Scenes from Norma, Simone remeanete ame 
rovat 

ERNA SACK : Viennese songs and Operetta arias 


SCHWARZKOPF : Schubert Leider incl. An die Musik and 
SCHWARZKOPF “"R. Strauss—4 last ‘Songs ‘and Capriccio 
SCHWARZKOPF : ‘Mozart arias from Isomeneo, D. Giovanni 


and Figaro ‘ - 
SOUZAY : Recital of Debussy and Ravel songs 
TEBALDI : Aida: Nile scene, with del Monaco and Protti 
TEBALDI : arias from Boheme and Madame Butterfl 
WELITSCH : Salome : Finale and Eugen Onegin : Letter scene 


ORNE 











IMPORTANT NEWS FOR VOCAL RECORD COLLECTORS.—A very large 
number of 78 r.p.m. recordings, including many General, Special List and Archives 
issues are to be withdrawn. We have compiled a catalogue of ‘ Vocal Records Scheduled 
for Deletion,’ now available, |/- post free. 
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OUTSTANDING 
RECORDINGS 


We would like to acknowledge the splendid work 
of the Westminster. Recording Company Inc. 
' of New York, whose co-operation with us has 
produced, amongst others, the outstanding 
record — Walton’s “ Belshazzar’s Feast’. 














“On no account should any of 


these superb recovds be mussed’’ 
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SEE WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 
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NLP 904. | , ’s Feast. The Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra. London Philharmonic 

Choir. Conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Dennis Noble, Baritone. 

“ This is an excellent account of a brilliantly-coloured work and we urge everyone to 
hear it.” E.M.G. Monthly Letter, March, 1954. 


WLP 5047. Fantasia in F Minor, Op. 103. Marche caracteristique in C Major, Op. 121. Rondo 
in A Major, Op. 107. Rondo in D Major, Op. 138. Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus, piano. 
“It ts good to have Schubert’s great F Minor Fantasia recorded in such a lovely perfor- 


mance ; this is a work worthy to rank with the Grand Duo as one of the greatest things 
in four-hand literature.” E.M.G. Monthly Letter, October, 1953. 





WLP 5108. Symphony No. 6 in F Major, Op. 68. ‘“* Pastoral.” Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera. .Conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 


©The recording is extremely good, Perfectly surfaced, forward, clear, and rich. 
ooo Lhisis unquestionably the most rec le Pastoral.” Gramophone, January, 1954. 





WLP 5125. Cantata No. 84—‘‘ Ich Bin Vergnugt.” Cantata No. 106—“‘ Actus Tragicus.” 
Magda Laszlo, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, Alfred Poell, Akademie Choir. Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 


“ This is a very lovely record ... This record is a sheer delight and is recommended 
with the greatest possible enthusiasm.” E.M.G. Monthly Letter, March, 1954. 


WLP 6206. ‘* Don Pasquale.” 
Melchiorre Luise (bass) Scipio Colombo (baritone) Juan Oncina (tenor) 
Lina Aymaro (soprano) Josef Schmiedinger (tenor) 
The Vienna Kammerchor. Reinhold Schmidt. Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera. Argeo Quadri. 


* Nixa’s Don Pasquale om discs) is the most enjoyable of the Italian comic operas 
available on disc.”” Sunday Observer, November 29, 1953. 


WLP 5089. Symphony No. 7 in A Major. Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. 


WLP 5168. Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major. Concerto No. 2 in A Major. Edith Farnadi (piano). 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 


WLP 5096. Symphony No. 4in F Minor. Vienna State Opens Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. 


WLP 5169. Ballade in G. Minor, Op. 23. Ballade in F Major, Op. 38. Ballade in A Flat Major, 
Op. 47. Ballade in F Minor, Op. 52. Ginette Doyen (piano). 





LLP 8026. Symphony in A Minor. 
DITTERSDORF {jf PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND. Rondo for Piano and Orchestra. Otto A. Graef 


(piano). The Frankenland State Symphony Orchestra conducted by Erich Kloss. 
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expertly polished account of the-music: but 
sometimes there is a lack of profundity. 


Comparison with the other available LP 
of Op. 30, No. 3, which is that of Max 
Rostal and Franz Osborn on Decca LXT 
25,72, shows up pretty clearly the limitations 
of the Fuchs/Balsam performance, but also 
its strength. In the Tempo di Minuetto the 
Decca team Achieves a more profound 
result, but Balsam’s playing of the theme, 
with its trills and its turns and its appoggia- 
ture, has a fresh Mozartian elegance which 
is taking. Yet both in the first movement 
(where they “ feel ” the phrases more) and 
in the Finale (where the Americans miss a 
sense of bustling energy almost, it seems, by 
making it all sound too easy) I prefer 
Rostal and Osborn. The same character- 
istics mark the Americans’ “ Spring” 
Sonata ; and I would remind readers that 
a Rostal/Osborn performance of this, too, 
is available: on SPs, Decca AK1817-9. 
The LP “ Spring” Sonata of Christian 
Ferras and Pierre Barbizet (Telefunken) 
hardly warrants serious consideration ; it is 
huskily recorded, and tentatively played. 
The third and latest LP of the “ Spring ” 
is considered in an adjacent review. A 
.wurth, on Supraphon, is announced, but 
has not yet appeared. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 5 in F 
major, Op. 24, “Spring ’’. Sonata 
No. 10 in G major, Op. 96. Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin), Louis Kentner 
(piano). H.M.V. ALP1105 (12 in., 
36s, 54d.). 

These gentle, reticent performances are 
at the opposite pole of Beethoven interpreta- 
tion from those of Fuchs and Balsam. Yet 
the new Menuhin/Kentner disc is as dis- 
appointing as the earlier Beethoven violin 
Sonata recordings (Op. 12, Nos. 1 and 3, 
ALP1050) by the same duo. Kentner 
sounds as if he were playing with the lid 
of the piano closed and the soft pedal 
perpetually down ; he is consistently under- 
weight in the violin/piano balance. This 
apart, the recording is beautifully smooth. 
But the total effect is sadly undervitalised. 
It is not solely the result of the pianist’s 
shyness, for neither of the partners is at all 
incisive. The first movement of the “Spring” 
Sonata is marred by several of those little 
“ holdings-back ”’ which become exasperat- 
ing on repeated hearing. And Kentner’s 
passage-work is less than ideally even or 
steady. The Adagio molto espressivo threatens 
to stop altogether. I much prefer the 
Fuchs/Balsam reading considered in an 
adjacent review; and like better than 
either of these the Rostal/Osborn SPs. 


Th- performance of Beethoven’s last 
violin sonata has this same rhythmic listless- 
ness. Menuhin is sentimental and unsure in 
the Adagio espressivo. The Finale is one of 
the gayest in the series, but verve and zest 
are lacking in this account. The rhythm is 
pulled about, and the whole impression left 
is tentative. Fuchs and Balsam (on Bruns- 
wick AXTL1046) set about this movement 
with the right sort of brio. And again, those 
not wedded to LP can find a Rostal/Osborn 
performance, on Decca’ AK 1950-3. A.P. 
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*BOCCHERINI. String Sextet in E 
flat, Op. 24, No. 1. Sinfonia Con- 
certante in G. Sextet in E flat, Op. 
41. London Baroque Ensemble 
(Karl Haas). Nixa WLP5077 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

In modulating from Parlophone to Nixa 
the London Baroque Ensemble have cer- 
tainly gone towards the sharp side in one 
sense: there is a metallic edge here, par- 
ticularly to the string tone, that does the 
players ill service. ‘There is clarity, too ; 
but surely too expensively bought. 

The wind fare better ; it is really only 
the first of the two Sextets—Op. 24, No. 1, 
for two violins, two violas, and two ’cellos 
—that suffers seriously. The Sinfonia 
Concertante, for oboe, horn, bassoon, two 
violins, viola, and two ’cellos, suffers in 
another way: it is split between the two 
sides of the disc—plainly a lunatic pro- 
cedure where a work running for very 
considerablv less than a LP side is involved. 
What is a ten-inch record for if not to 
accommodate any two of these three works? 
To put all three on to a twelve-inch at the 
expense of dismembering one of them shows 
Nixa’s planning to be badly conceived. 

The Concertante is seriously hampered in 
no other way. Clearly different instruments 
shoul: take the lead from time to time, but 
do not always seem to be allowed to do so ; 
balance is sometimes less than ideal. Final 
enchantment, in fact, is harder to seek than 
in some other London Baroque performances. 

Than in the Op. 41 Sextet, for example, 
which is back where we expect to be. 
Scored for oboe, bassoon, horn, violin, 
viola, and bass, it makes the most of the odd 
combination, and gives the horn-player 
some exciting moments that don’t, in the 
present performance, seem to offer him any 
difficulty at all. The work shares one 
curiosity with the others on the disc: it 
has its share of inconclusively-performed 
endings—the players, or the conductor, so 
often seem taken by surprise by the end of 
a movement. It cannot be; but that is 
what it sounds like. 

The record offers, however, an invaluable 
opportunity of coming to terms with some 
unfamiliar Boccherini that is of some very 
considerable interest. 


*xDEBUSSY. Quartet in G minor, 
Op. ro. 

*MILHAUD. Quartet No. 12. Quart- 
etto Italiano (Paolo Borciani and 
Elisa Pegreffi, violins; Piero Farulli, 
viola ; Franco Rossi, ’cello). Columbia 
33CX1155 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A: rich, emotional style pervades the 
performance of the Debussy Quartet, and 
presents it most admirably. Just as the work 
itself ebbs and flows, so do the tempos 
adopted by the players: the flexibility that 
has aroused criticism of their performance 
of the classics stands them in good stead 
when it comes to Debussy. There is, too, 
a perfect unanimity between them, and they 
certainly bring off this rhapsodic style with 
a perfection of ensemble. 

Their warmth of tone, too, finds a good 
home in the Debussy, and it is noticeably 
assisted by a fine rich recording. It makes 
this unquestionably the version of the work 
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to have ; the alternative, Argo RG3 (L.S., 
March, 1953), on which the Hirsch Quartet 
back it with two sets of Variations by 
Arensky and Alan Rawsthorne, was welcome 
enough when no other LP version existed, 
but is too rough in sound to be seriously 
considered now by a new purchaser. 

The Italian players back the Debussy 
with Milhaud’s Twelfth Quartet. Initial re- 
flections that if by No. 12 Milhaud hasn't 
learnt how to write a string quartet it’s 
about time he had, turn out to be unduly 
pessimistic ; for, in fact, he has. After a 
somewhat chequered history of very curious 
quartets—were there not two, for example, 
that could be played either separately, or 
simultaneously to form an octet ?—we 
arrive now at a work completely within the 
quartet idiom, and mellow in every way— 
three movements of conventional balance 
and slightly unconventional beauty ; a very 
fit backing for the Debussy. 

Played, too, at least equally well, and 
recorded as well bar one slip: the switch- 
off at the end, which was, in fact, just too 
early in the Debussy, is substantially too 
early here. We really do need all the 
natural resonance of the final chord of any 
music, and it is worth making it a matter 
of normal routine to ensure that we get it. . 

A most recommendable disc, though, in 

M 


every way. 


*xGRIEG. Sonata No. 1 in F major for 
violin and piano, Op. 8. Sonata 
No. 3 in C minor for violin and 
piano, Op. 45- Joseph Fuchs 
(violin), Frank Sheridan (piano). 


Brunswick AXTL1017 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 
Grieg’s C minor Violin Sonata—or 


rather shortened versions of the first two 
movements of it—was one of the first pieces 
of music I got to know: on two single-sided 
Aeolian Vocalions. That is to say, one of 
the discs was single-sided ; the other, in 
those days before sleeve-notes, had a short 
band of explanatory notes, declaimed in 
vibrant and emphatic tones. “ Grieg 
wrote three violin sonatas. Of these the one 
from which this movement is taken is the 
last. It is also generally regarded as the 
finest of the three. One critic has said of it 
that it must be classed with the most 
inspired scores ever written. Another has 
declared that had Grieg composed nothing 
else but this one sonata it would be sufficient 
to render his name Immortal. Grieg is 
sometimes thought of as merely a composer 
of charming miniatures, but such a work as 
this sonata is sufficient to disprove this 
notion. For this is a composition large in 
scope and great in style. The mood is 
heroic, and Strength and Passion are the 
predominating characteristics. The music is 
intensely Emotional, and at the same time 
thoroughly Virile and Wholesome.”’ 
After which the Voice goes on to tell us 
that Arthur Sammons and Frank St. Leger 
give “ an exquisitely finished and expressive 
reading.” So they did. I dug up the steeled 
old records out of interest, and was surprised 
to hear that with the help of Mr. Leak’s 
engineering they could still be listened to 
with a good deal of pleasure. Indeed, 
despite a good deal of surface, Mr. Sam- 
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mons’ tone emerges with quite as pleasant 
a sound as that of Fuchs on the newest 
Capitol. And what we find on that old 
performance is a grace and charm such as 
is missing in the proficient reading of the 
American duo. It is a vanished style, which 
brings Grieg’s pretty but rather insipid 
music to life. 

The F major Sonata is an earlier work 
(1865—the C minor dates from twenty- 
two years later, 1887), with a certain fresh- 
ness in the invention, but academic con- 
struction. Joseph Fuchs and Frank Sheri- 
dan give a competent, clean reading, but 
not one that could be called exquisitely 
finished and expressive. Balance and re- 
cording are excellent. Ae. 


*xMOZART. Divertimenti for Wind 
Instruments. No. 8 in F, K.213: 
No. 12 in E flat, K.252: No. 13 in F, 
K.253: No. 14 in B flat, K.270. 
Karl Mayerhofer, Bruno Doerr- 
schmidt (oboes), Gottfried von 
Freiberg, Leopold Kainz (horns), 
Karl Oehlberger, Rudolph Hanzl 
(bassoons). Nixa WLP5103 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This is an almost wholly delightful record. 
Two oboes, two horns, and two bassoons 
was the stock “ military band ”’ combina- 
tion of Mozart’s day when clarinets were 
unavailable, and four of the very light- 
weight divertimenti he wrote for such a 
combination are collected on this disc. 

The recording is exemplary ; just that. 
The performances are almost so; just an 
occasional sourness in the oboe-playing— 
distinctly more noticeable on the second 
side, curiously, than on the first—militates 
against perfection ; but the defect is much 
less in evidence here than on many Viennese 
recordings—somehow the City of Dreams 
often gives rise to nightmares where oboe- 
playing is involved... The bassoons and 
horns are unexceptionable, and the latter 
remain so through several hair-raising 
passages that must tax any players to the 
limit. 

Four enchanting works added to the LP 
repertory at a blow. Oh... the pun is 
accidental, and unfortunate ; the record is 
not—it’s a winner. M.M. 


*MO ZART. Serenade in B flat, K.361, 
“ Gran Partita”. Wind Instru- 
ment Group of the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Vox PL7470 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

As I.C. said last March, the choice be- 
tween the RIAS Wind ,Ensemble (Tele- 
funken LGX66006) and Los Angeles 
Woodwinds/Steinberg (Capitol CTL7030) 
versions of Mozart’s Serenade for Thirteen 
Winds was.a difficult one. But my own 
preference was very definitely for the Berlin 
version, since together with the smooth 
polish of the Los Angeles players, there was 
an element of slickness, always dislikable 
in Mozart, and particularly so in a wood- 
wind serenade. And the presence of a 
conductor was apparent in the performance, 
which did not really have the give-and-take 
of true chamber music. The preference was 
confirmed during the rehearsing neces- 
sitated by yet a third LP recording of the 
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work, that listed above. The Viennese 
players show evident affection for the 
music, but their ensemble tends to be lumpy, 
and sometimes sleepy, too. Moreover the 
recording is far from having the clarity of 
the Telefunken version, and the treble is 
often rather sour. So I continue to re- 
commend the Telefunken record of this 
enchanting piece, feeling sure that all 
readers who hear it will be delighted by the 
alternation of chuckling good humour, 
gallant neatness, and melting cantabile, all 
rendered with poise, elegance and point by 
the RIAS players. One virtue of their per- 
formance, which the other two do not share 
in the same degree, is that the balance is 
continually responsive to the particular 
passage ; the instrument with the tune 
sings to the top, takes its share of the lime- 
light, and then retires to make room for a 
colleague. Without ensemble-interplay of 
this kind, the sound of thirteen wind 
instruments tends to become monotonously 


chunky. A.P. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*xBACH. Suite No. 1 in G. Suite No. 4 
in E flat. Janos Starker (’cello). 
Nixa PLP582 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This disc will need no urging on those 
who have heard Janos Starker’s recording 
of the Third and Sixth ’Cello Suites (on 
PLP543). When they appeared LS. 
declared that ‘* Casals’ recorded perform- 
ances, historic as they are, are put in the 
shade. The technical terrors of these suites 
mean so little to this player that he is able 
to devote all his considerable musicianship 
to their interpretation ; and his perform- 
ances are notable not only for their fluency 
of phrase, tone and impeccable intonation 
(in this respect far outdoing any of his 
predecessors) but, with his dynamic attack 
and rhythmic variety, they accentuate the 
essential dance character of the move- 
ments ”’. 


This new record, too, is staggering. One 
wants to go on and on playing it, and it is 
one of the very best of all LPs. The record- 
ing is model, spacious and resonant yet very 
clear; without a trace of deterioration 
towards the centres ; with no suspicion of 
surface noise, no crackles, splutters, hisses or 
swishes, from first groove to last. One 
listens in enchantment to the superlative 
playing, and each separate movement, each 
dance, is given a life of its own, with its 
appropriate tempo, tone-colour, and phras- 
ing. There is no need to bother with 
comparisons here; Antonio Mainardi’s 
silver-point sketching of No. 4 (Decca 
LXT2673, two sides) is beautiful and 
mature, but not in the same class as Janos 
Starker’s rich, imaginative, robust, sensitive 
treatment. Definitely a Record of the 
Month. Now Mr. Starker must go on to 
record Suites Nos. 2 and 5. A.P. 





Index Volume XXXI 
The index to Volume XXXI will be 
ready by mid-July, price 2s. 6d. or 2s. gd. 


post free, direct from 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 
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*xCHOPIN. Ballades. No. 1 in G minox, 
Op. 23. No. 2 in F major, Op. 33. 
No. 3 in A flat major, Op. 4°. 
No. 4 in F minor, Op. 52. Bela Sil:i 
(piano). Parlophone PMA1008 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Although I have been unable, so far, to 
share in the general enthusiasm felt for this 
Hungarian pianist, I found several things 
in this recording of the Ballades to admire. 
Mr. Siki is plainly at his best in reflective 
passages—best of all in passages where the 
reflection need not go very deep. The first 
three-and-a-half pages of the First Ballade, 
and the first page of the Second, for instance. 
But he lets us down, to my way of thinking, 
when he comes, for example, to first climax of 
the G minor Ballade, the dominant seventh 
of A marked ff. He shrinks from it; the 
preceding crescendo ends with a whimper. 
Heaven knows, I am not asking for Chopin 
to be banged out, or played with the full 
force of a modern Steinway ; but when 
Chopin asks for il pii forte possibile, I am 
sure he is thinking of something stronger- 
muscled than what Mr. Siki provides. The 
player seems to prefer a mp-mf range to the 
pp-fff of the score. 

Again, the agitato section of the Second 
Ballade is not sharp and clear enough ; 
and his enunciation of the main tunes of 
both the Third (Allegretto) and Fourth 
(Andante con moto) I thought rather sticky 
and sluggish, not flowing enough. The 
Fourth Ballade finds him at his best, and is 
imaginatively handled—though in the 
whirlwind coda Mr. Siki’s restraint produces 
a slightly ineffectual effect. 

The recording is tonally agreeable, but 
does not have the clean-cut definition of 
the best piano LPs. A.P. 


*xCHOPIN. Mazurkas. Op. 33, No. 2 
in D major; Op. 41, No. 1 in C 
sharp minor; Op. 33, No. 4 in B 
minor; Op. 24, No. 4 in B fiat 
minor ; Op. 56, No. 2 in C major ; 
Op. 63, No. 1 in B major ; Op. 59, 
No. 2in A flat major ; Op. 24, No. 2 
in C major; Op. 17, No. 4 in A 
minor ; Op. 33, No. 3 in C major ; 
Op. posth. in A minor. Guiomar 
Novaes (piano). Vox PL7920 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This Mazurka recital leaves me a little 
less enthusiastic than did Mme Novaes’s 
mixed Chopin recital last month. Yet all 
amateurs of Chopin-playing must be sure 
to hear it, for it is intensely interesting, and 
for much of the time of great beauty. The 
ordinary buyer, who just wants some 
Mazurkas for his collection, will remember 
that Rubinstein’s complete series is still 
available (until January 31st next year) on 
H.M.V. SPs, to special order. With SPs 
one has a welcome freedom of choice 
between the 51 pieces. Mme Novaes’s 
recital is chosen for us. But it is well chosen. 
The C major, Opus 56, No. 2, is the only 
item that is rather less interesting. 

Chopin’s Mazurkas are far from being 
just dances ; they are intimate in content, 
experimental in expression. Yet they are 
all in the same rhythm, which needs to be 
treated very freely. Rubinstein achieves 
this freedom with memorable effect ; each 
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BEETHOVEN 


]—12-in. record 
BRAHMS 


1—12-in. record 
MAHLER 


1—12-in. record 


Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Op. 55 
(“‘ The Eroica’’) 

Pro Musica Symphony Vienna 
(Horenstein) PL 8070 


Rinaldo: Cantata for Tenor Solo, 
Male Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 50 

Joachim Kerol—The New Paris Sym- 
phony Association Chorus—Pasde- 
loup Orchestra (Leibowitz) PL 8180 


Symphony No. 1 in D 
Pro Musica Symphony Vienna 
(Horenstein) PL 8050 


MOTETS OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL (XVI CENTURY) 


1—12-in. record 
MOZART 


1—12-in. record 


MUSIC OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


1—12-in. record 


MUSIC OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 
1—12-in. record 


RAVEL 


1—12-in. record 
SCHUBERT 


1—12-in. record 


Chorus of the Capella di Treviso 
(Mgr. d’Alessi) PL 8030 


Serenade in B flat for Thirteen Instru- 
ments, K.361 (E-K.370a) 

Wind Instrument Group of the Vienna 
Symphony PL 7470 


Selected Pieces from the Music of the 
Minnesaenger, Trouvéres and Trouba- 
dours 

Soloists—Collegium Musicum Krefeld 
(Haass) PL 8110 


Soloists—Collegium Musicum Krefeld 
(Haass) PL 8120 


Bolero, La Valse, Rapsodie Espagnole, 
Alborada del Gracioso, Pavane pour 
une Infante Defunte 

Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de 
Paris (Leibowitz) PL 8150 


Der haeusliche Krieg (Die Versch- 
worenen) Opera in | Act, D.787 

Soloists—Akademie Kammerchor— 
Pro Musica Symphony Vienna (Gross- 
mann) PL 8160 


« x « fine music on fine LP records « « « 
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PHILIPS 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BarT 
conducting the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, The London Philhar- 
monic Choir, The Dulwich College 
Boys’ Choir. 

TE DEUM Op. 22 BERLIOZ 


12” Red Label ABL 3006 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S 

“41812” OVERTURE Op. 49 
“CAPRICCIO ITALIEN” Op. 45 
played by the CONCERTGEBOUW 
ORCHESTRA under PAUL VAN 
KEMPEN 


10” Red Label ABR 4003 


JEAN FOURNET conducts French 
Ballet Music 
“FAUST”’—Gounod— 
“MAROUF” (from the Opera 
““Savetier du Caire’’)—Rabaud 


10” Green Label NBR 6000 


IN THE VARIETY SECTION 


JOHNNIE RAY’S sensational complete act at the 
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SALOME — Richard Strauss 
(Complete) RUDOLF MORALT 
conducting the Vienna Symphony 


Orchestra. SALOME—Walburga 
Wegner. HERODIAS—Georgine von 
Milinkovic. JOKANAAN—Josef Met- 
ternich. NARROBOTH— Waldemar 
Kmentt. HEROD—Laszlo Szemere 
and other soloists. 


12” Red Label ABL 3003, 3004 
(Two Records) 


Choruses from 

“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” 
“TL TROVATORE” 

“T LOMBARDI’ 
“RIGOLETTO” 

“DON PASQUALE” 

The NETHERLANDS OPERA 
CHOIR conducted by RUDOLF 
MORALT 


10” Green Label NBR 6003 


The World Famous 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 
QUARTET in F Major—Ravel 


10” Red Label ABR 4002 


JIG 





RELEASES 


NOEL COWARD narrates Saint Saéns’ 
“THE CARNIVAL OF THE 
ANIMALS ” 

(New verses by Ogden Nash) played 
by ANDRE KOSTELANETZ and _ his 
ORCHESTRA. 


10” Green Label NBR 6001 


The Johann Strauss Society of 
Vienna—Authentic versions of 
“TALES FROM THE VIENNA 
WOODS” Op. 325 (with Zither) 
“VOICES OF SPRING” Op. 410 
“VIENNA BLOOD” Op. 354 
“THE BLUE DANUBE” ‘Op. 314 


12” Red Label ABL 3002 


The Russian Orthodox Church 
SACRED PONTIFICAL LIT- 
URGY with the CHOIR of the 
RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CATH- 
EDRAL, PARIS 


10” Green Label NBR 6002 


The ‘Actual Performance’ Recording of 
















BENNY GOODMAN’S CARNEGIE HALL JAZZ 
CONCERT including such stars as Harry James, Gene 
Krupa, Cootie Williams, Count Basie, Lionel Hampton, 
Martha Tilton and many other famous artists 


12” Black Label BBL 7000, BBL 7001 


LONDON PALLADIUM assisted by the Skyrockets 
Orchestra conducted by Eric Rogers 


10” Black Label BBR 8001 





(2 records) 
RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S Great Musical Hit 
Soe ee oe © MURIEL SMITH says 
Starring VALERIE HOBSON, HERBERT LOM, Muriel y 
Smith, Jan Muzurus, Doreen Duke with Reginald Burston I’M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
conducting the ‘King and I’ Orchestra With orchestra under the direction of WALLY STOTT 
12” Black Label BBL 7002 10’ Black Label BBR 8000 
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One Beverley Sister 


Little Things Mean a Lot 
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PB 309 











Two Beverley Sisters 
Never Never Land (Ooh La) 


TF 





HENRY LECA 
and his Orchestra 


The Bandit (film: “O Cangaceiro’’) 
Music from the film ““O Cangaceiro” 


(This record recently won the French 
Grand Prix de l Academie du Disque 
Francais) 


PB 297 


KENNY BAKER 
(Trumpet) 
with Wally Stott and his Orchestra 


All The Things You Are 
How Deep is the Ocean ? 


PB 298 








WINIFRED ATWELL 
sings and plays 
Dixieland 
Play, Play, Play 
with her ‘other Piano’ and the Boy 
Friends PB 300 


JOHNNIE RAY 
Why Should I Be Sorry ? 


Destiny 
PB 301 


NORMAN WISDOM 


They Didn’t Believe Me 
So Nice to Dream 


(both numbers featured in the 
Palladium Show, 1954.) 











THE FOUR LADS 


Gilly Gilly Ossenfeffer Katzenellen 
Bogen By The Sea 


I Hear It Everywhere 
PB 304 


JO STAFFORD 
Thank You For Calling 


9 
Where Are You ? PB 305 


ROSEMARY CLOONEY 
JOSE FERRER 
Ay Ay, Who’s the Guy ? 


A Bunch of Bananas 


PB 303 











FRANKIE LAINE 


Some Day (from “* Vagabond King’’) 


There Must Be A Reason PB 306 





TON! ARDEN 


Three Coins in the Fountain 


(from the film “Three Coins in the 
Fountain’’) 
Where the Rolling Mountains Meet 


the Rolling Sea 
PB 307 





The Black Hills of Dakota 
Just Blew in from the Windy City 


PB 287 
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mazurka becomes a miniature tone-poem. 
So does Mme Novaes ; but sometimes, I 
feel, she is something too capricious in her 
approach. In the second half of the B flat 
minor, for example, Op. 24, No. 4. Yet in 
this very Mazurka she produces a handling 
of the short recitative marked sotto voce e 
legato stimulating to the fancy. Rubinstein 
plays these eight bars very clearly ; Mme 
Novaes deliberately blurs them with the 
sustaining pedal. It is almost as if she 
wished to link them with the recitative in 
Beethoven’s Op. 31, No. 2. 

In the first item of this recital her 
imaginative treatment is delightful; the 
return to the first theme is magical; the 
very last note is prettily playful. Both in 
this and in the C sharp minor, Op. 41, 
No. 2, we enjoy the beautiful colour changes 
of her playing. But I think her handling of 
the B major section of the B minor Mazurka, 
Op. 33, No. 4, is too much broken up. This 
is one of those passages where the piano 
achieves speaking eloquence—one of the 
most beautiful passages in the Mazurkas, 
and so in all Chopin. It is marked dolcissimo, 
twice. Just that simplicity of articulation 
which is lacking here we find in her moving 
account of the B major Mazurka, Op. 63, 
No. 1. Mme Novaes (like Rosenthal) has 
no objection whatever to desynchronizing 
her hands if by so doing she can gain in 
expressive power. In the A flat Mazurka, 
Op. 59, No. 2, when she comes to the D flat 
tune on the second page, she seems to find 
many more notes than Chopin wrote—by 
repeating tied chords and spreading them. 
The middle section of C major, Op. 24, 
No. 2, is not perhaps quite dream-like 
enough. But the A minor, Op. 17, No. 4, 
is finely eloguent—except for some things 
towards which the end I would suggest are 
overdone. The posthumous A minor is 
given a beautiful performance. 

Little criticisms we shall probably have 
all the time as we hear this record ; some 
big ones too. But it is Chopin playing of a 
seriousness, understanding and maturity 
that are not very commonly encountered 
now. The recording is excellent, except 
just at the very end of the second side. It 
would be interesting to learn what sort of 
piano Mme Novaes used. I suspect it of 
being a French one. A.P. 


*xMOZART. Sonata in F, K.533 with 
Rondo, K.494 ; Rondo in D, K.485 ; 
Adagio in B minor, K.540 ; Fantasy 
and Fugue in C, K.394. Paul 
Badura-Skoda (piano). Recorded on 
a 1785 piano. Nixa WLP5153 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

*xMOZART. Sonata in F major, K.533 
with Rondc, K.494. Rondo in D 
major, K.485. Adagio in B minor, 
K.540. Fantasy and Fugue in C 
major, K.394. Paul Badura-Skoda 
(piano). Recorded on a modern piano. 
Nixa WLP5154 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is a pair of records with higher 
curiosity than enjoyment value ; and 

I think it would be unwise to come to 

any general conclusions about Mozart 


pianos, or Mozart style, on the particular 
evidence offered here. The young Viennese 
pianist, Paul Badura-Skoda, plays the same 
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programme on both records. On WLP5153 
he uses a piano in the Kunsthistorischen 
Museum in Vienna which was built about 
1785 by Anton Walter and which “ has 
been restored according to the most 
authentic historical principles ”’. The 
recording was taken in the museum. On 
WLP5154 he uses a modern piano, pre- 
sumably a Steinway. The pitch of the old 
piano is rather less than a semitone flat by 
current standards. It has more sustaining 
power than the recreation of an eighteenth- 
century piano used by Ralph Kirkpatrick 
in his recording of the G major Piano 
Concerto, K.453. It can produce a bigger 
volume of tone (so it seems) than Kirk- 
patrick’s instrument, and does not have the 
same silvery gentleness. The bass notes are 
rather twangy. The action is noisy. In fact 
it leaves the impression of being a very 
imperfect forerunner of the modern piano- 
forte, and has no apparent advantages— 
and I mean for playing Mozart’s music— 
over the modern instruments. Or perhaps 
just this one advantage: that steel-fingered 
virtuosi would find it harder to give un- 
Mozartian performances of Mozart sonatas 
on this instrument. 

Yet one piece sounds much more 
impressive on the old piano. This is the 
grand Fantasia and Fugue in C major, 
K.394 (383a). The clacking of the action 

efines those exciting sequences, and 
Badura-Skoda produces a wonderful bravura 
effect. But he bedevils comparison of the 
two pianos by adopting a different approach 
to this piece on the modern instrument: 
far gentler, and without the drive of the 
other version. Similarly in the D major 
Rondo: on the old piano he hacks out the 
phrases, on the new one he sounds listless. 

From the performances one gets an 
uneasy feeling that Badura-Skoda may be 
turning into an “all-purpose” pianist, 
recording music faster than he has had time 
to assimilate it. I remember the effect he 
made on his first appearance in London 
(November 25th, 1951). It was like a 
Lipatti in the making: firm, strong and 
clean, intellectual without ever being cold, 
or wilful. The architectural pleasure in 
Mozart’s B minor Adagio was beautifully 
presented ; discords were landed on boldly 
and resolved without softening of outline. 
His Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue had 
finely graded inflexions that never violated 
a basic pulse—a fully pianistic rendering 
that still kept .the sense of the harpsichord 
at the back of it. Now, in that same B minor 
Adagio, we miss the firm intellectual control, 
the boldness. In the Fugue of the Fantasia 
Badura-Skoda starts to hurry towards the 
climaxes. 

Are we to believe that Mozart’s piano 
sounded as crude as it does in this rendering 
of the F major Sonata, or is it the fault of 
the pianist ? If the fault be the piano’s, 
then we must note that sensitive inflexions 
were unknown to Mozart; that loud 
passages tended to be rackety ; that only 
the least subtle gradations were possible ; 
that in a passage like the central one of the 
slow movement of this Sonata one had to 
bang out the notes so that they should last 
through the bar. But I don’t think the fault 
is wholly the piano’s, for in the “‘ modern ” 
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rendering we find relatively little to please 
us. Some enchanting bars of pearly passage- 
work (Badura-Skoda always does these 
beautifully), and some well carried-out 
bravura. But not that feeling for Mozart’s 
music on the piano such as we know from 
Lipatti and Edwin Fischer. Badura-Skoda’s 
rhythm, throughout this recital, is dis- 
tressingly unpoised. 

The recording is generally quite clear. 
There are one or two extraneous sounds 
which may have come from traffic outside 
the Kunsthistorischen Museum. The 
tremendous climax of the C major Fugue 
becomes rather a muddled roar, perhaps 
the fault of the piano, perhaps of the 
engineers. 

The Sonata has two Kéchel numbers 
because the Rondo, K.494, the last move- 
ment, was written first, in June, 1786. In 
January, 1788, Mozart found himself in 
debt to his friend and publisher, Hoffmeister, 
and provided him with a Sonata composed 
of this Rondo and two new movements, the 
Allegro and Andante of K.533. 

Finally, I would urge readers to look at 
Mozart’s letter of October 17th, 1777 
(Volume II, pp. 478-82, in Emily Anderson’s 
edition), where the composer gives some 
idea of what he admires in a piano. 


*xSCHUMANN. Fantasie in C major, 
Op. 17. Kimderscenen, Op. 15. 
Clifford Curzon (piano). Decca 
LXT2933 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There have been two LP issues of this 
beautiful work. The first of these was by 
Robert Weisz, on Decca LM4539, and had 
a break in the second movement and also 
a noisy surface, though L.S., in his review 
in the July, 1951 number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, did not mention the fact. 
Perhaps I was sent a poor copy. The other 
issue, reviewed by A.P. in the March, 1954, 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE, was by Grete 
Scherzer (Parlophone PMDro1o), also a 
ten-inch disc but made without any break 
in the second movement. This talented 
young artist gave a performance that she 
will (I hope) now be blushing for. It seems 
incredible that anyone should have passed 
this disc, unless they knew nothing of the 
work. 

I could not entirely agree with the 
enthusiasm L.S. felt for Robert Weisz’s 
performance. He is obviously an able 
pianist, but he has not yet reached the heart 
of Schumann’s Fantasie: and in one place, 
at the start of the last movement, he seems 
to me to misinterpret the text by putting 
accents on unessential notes of the “‘ ’cello ”’ 
melody line. He also drags the opening 
bars of the movement, which so to speak, 
set the scene, and does not manage to 
clarify the thick texture at the approach to 
the big climax, or pedal the impressionist 
harmonies that follow on the climax with 
anything like the art of Clifford Curzon. 
In a word his performance is immature, 
while Curzon’s is, at all points, masterly. 

Curzon manages the difficult start of the 
first movement with great skill and applies 
beautifully judged rubato to “ the secret 
tone for the gentle listener’ ; the secret, 
revealed in the exquisite coda, consisting of 
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a quotation from the last song of Beethoven’s 
song cycle “‘To the distant beloved ”’. 
Curzon plays this quotation with great 
simplicity and tenderness and completely 
realises the lovely pianistic effect of the last 
bars of the movement. 

He makes the variant of the “ secret 
tone ’’ theme meaningful in the fiendishly 
difficult middle movement (Weisz did not 
seem to recognise its presence here) and 
achieves as great a success with the move- 
ment as any one could hope for. In the 
glorious final movement, unsurpassed, surely, 
in Schumann’s piano works, Curzon gives 
one the feeling that the music is being 
created here and now, which is another way 
of saying that his is a perfect interpretation. 
Pianists will notice that a D flat (lacking in 
some editions) is rightly supplied by Curzon 
two bars before the poco pii animato: and 
they will also notice the striking effect of 
the emphasised B flat and B natural before 
the music starts its ascent to the great 
climax, an individual touch. This fine and 
poetic performance is coupled with one 
nearly as good of the Scenes of Childhood, 
which comes into competition with Gieseking 
and Horowitz and Ferber. 

Curzon is a little stodgy in his phrasing 
of the opening piece and perhaps, like 
Horowitz, a little too loud in the rocking- 
horse number (it is a nursery horse, not one 
on the fair-ground!) but otherwise his 
performance of this unfading work is 
utterly delightful, and it ranks with 
Gieseking’s as the best of the bunch. 

In No. 5 Curzon expresses the “ perfect 
content ” of the title without any of the 
variations in tempo Gieseking uses—which, 
to my mind, disturbed the mood—-and in 
Dreaming and Child falling asleep he avoids the 
slight air of sophistication that spoilt 
Horowitz’s playing of these numbers for me. 

The piano tone, I must remember to 
mention, is good. 


*SCHUBERT. Impromptus, Op. 142. 
No. x in F minor ; No. 2 in A flat 
major ; No. 3 in B flat major ; 
No. 4 in F caine, Artur Schnabel 
(piano). H.M.V. BLPiogo (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

In the March, 1954, number of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, A.P. devoted a good deal 
of space to an able summing-up of the 
complicated situation regarding the record- 
ings available of Schubert’s IJmpromptus 
Op. go and 142. I was sorry to read that 
he found Clifford Curzon’s playing of the 
second set “fussy”? and “slightly tire- 
some ’’, as I had enthusiastically praised 
his recording of it in the September, 1953, 
number of THe GramopHone. In the 
April number, however, A.P., reviewing 
yet another recording by Miklos Schwalb, 
writes that “‘ Curzon’s contemplative read- 
ing has afforded increasing pleasure. Every 
phrase is so delicately, so sensitively 
turned.” It is very natural that in the 
crippling haste of reviewing records con- 
templative values do not always so 
immediately appeal as more apparent ones, 
and I was delighted to find A.P. able 
to revise his first impressions. 

. Now we have Schnabel’s performance 
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which, so far as I am concerned, goes to the 
top of the list, with Curzon firmly in the 
second place after his teacher and friend. 

It would be tedious to go into elaborate 
comparisons again, and so I will mention 
only a few details. Schnabel’s rhythmic 
vitality, which never fails, gives a life to 
the F minor Impromptu that is lacking in 
Badura-Skoda’s playing of it—his tempo is 
too slow—but is present in Curzon’s. One 
is not called to admire everything Schnabel 
does, and I felt his accompanying arpeggios 
to be too loud in this Impromptu, and pre- 
ferred Curzon’s quieter handling of them. 
But this is only a small point in the general 
fine conception of the piece and the great 
pianist’s clear vision of it throughout, with 
no dawdling to admire the view: that is, 
to dwell too much on detail. He moves a 
little more quickly than Curzon in the 
A flat number and in the Trio uses a kind 
of organ swell to the highest melody note 
that is distinctive. 

His pointing of the first variation of the 
Rosamunde theme in the next Impromptu is 
pure joy, and so is his delightfully capricious 
and twinkling playing of the next variation. 
None of the other pianists, not even Curzon, 
can sparkle just as he does in the final 
variation. 

Pianists should note the fine articulation 
of the opening theme of the last Impromptu, 
in which, again, Schnabel is unsurpassed. 

The piano tone is not so mellow and 
ample as on the Badura-Skoda disc—the 
best of all from this point of view—but 
this matters little in the presence of what is 
clearly a definitive interpretation. A.R. 


*THE CLARINET. Erwin Fantaisie 
(Meister) ; Variations sur un air 
du pays d’Qc (Cahuzac) ; Introduc- 
tion et Rondo (Widor) ; Solo pour 
clarinette et piano (Messager). 
Ulysse Delecluse (clarinet), Jacques 
Delecluse (piano). Decca LX3129 
(10 in., 27s.34d.). 

It is now the turn of the Selmer clarinet 
to be demonstrated; but the record 
doesn’t really repeat the success of last 
month’s The Saxophone (which turned out, 
I would think, to be better than anybody 
really consciously intended). The clarinet, 
Selmer or otherwise, is, certainly, demon- 
strable in all sorts of ways; but possibly 
the present choice is the least enchanting of 
them. The end-pages of instrumental 
tutors are full of this sort of thing—the 
black ant-heaps of notes put the tyro in a 
suitably humble frame of mind to keep on 
grinding slow and small at his scales and 

ios. ‘“* The pianoforte accompaniment to 

i. had of the Publishers ’’ he reads, but never 

feels inspired to do anything about it; now 

we discover how the piano accompani- 
ments go, and he was right. 

I hasten to add that nothing, really, is 
wrong with the most efficient playing ; the 
ant-heaps sort themselves appropriately 
into organised movement without obstruc- 
tions or collisions. It is all made to sound 
rather thin ; but certainly no thinner than 
the music. Neither Meister nor his Erwin 
were, fortunately, previously known to me, 
though much of his source-material is 
distressingly familiar. Cahuzac is a very 
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fine player himself; and _ presumalily 
remains so, even after these Variatioiis, 
Widor and Messager improve matters on 
the second side; but there is scope for 
much more substantial improvement in 
material before the Delecluse duo get a fair 
chance. This is labelled Volume I ; per- 
haps Volume 2 will come down from 


another shelf. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


*BACH. Cantata No. 51—“ Jauchzet 
Gott in allen Landen”. Cantata 
No. 202—“‘ Weichet nur, betriibte 
Schatten’. Suzanne Danco (sop- 
rano). Stutt Chamber Orchestra 
(Karl Miinchinger). Decca LXT2926 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


| RNR IR em em 


Margot Guillaume’s recording of Jauchzet | 


Gott (Nixa PLP235) was favourably re- 
viewed by L.S. in the May 1952, number 
of THE GRAMOPHONE and undoubtedly her 
singing is free from the slight sense of strain 
Suzanne Danco shows in dealing with Bach’s 
often ungrateful vocal writing, with its 
sustained calls on the top of the voice. On 
the other hand, the orchestral playing is 
much better recorded, and, I think, of better 
quality, on this new disc: and Bach’s 
charming Wedding Cantata is a more 
attractive coupling than Meine Seele riihmt 
und Preist on the Nixa reverse which is not 
one of the more interesting church Cantatas. 

The trumpet in the opening and closing 
numbers of Jauchzet Gott rings out finely, 
the other solo instruments (violin and oboe) 
are excellent and the harpsichord is well 
balanced with the orchestra and the latter 
with the voice. 

The Wedding Cantata was composed at 
Céthen for some unspecified occasion and 
has several allusions to Flora and Cupid. 
It is delightfully tuneful and the last move- 
ment, a gavotte in which the voice sings 
only the middle section, is especially 
attractive. 

Suzanne Danco cannot bring Elisabeth 
Schumann’s enchanting joyousness and ease 
(in a recording now deleted) to the vocal 
line but her lively and musicianly per- 
formances in both Cantatas gave me much 
pleasure. 


*BACH. Mass in B minor. Emmy 
Loose (soprano), Hilde Ceska (sop- 
rano), Gertrud Burgsthaler-Schuster 
(contralto), Anton Dermota (tenor), 
Dr. Alfred Poell (bass). Amton 
Heiller (organ). Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra Akademie Kammerchor 
(Hermann Scherchen). Nixa WLP 
6301-1/3 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

Scherchen’s interpretation of the B minor 
Mass is disappointing after the splendid 
recording of the St. Matthew Passion we had 
from him in June. There were some 
eccentricities of tempo, particularly in the 
solo numbers, in his reading of that work, 
but nothing so disturbing as the leaden pace 
at which the two Kyries move: the first one 
seems interminable. In addition to this 
there is a serious lack of bass, a fault present 
elsewhere in the choral numbers. In the 
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Crucifixus, for example, the organ blots out 
the throbbing string basses and the Sanctus 
has none of the grand foundation tone 
Karajan gets in his recording of the number, 
nor did I care for Scherchen’s non-legato 
treatment of the words. Orchestral support 
is also poor in Gratias agimus and I did not 
like the loudly sung Dona nobis pacem, which 
Karajan and Grischkat build up so much 
more effectively and sensitively. 

This is, I fear, a long catalogue of fault 
finding but it must be extended further to 
include the least good (and accurate) choral 
singing, orchestral playing, and recording, 
of the three available versions. 

If the solo numbers in the Columbia 
version are too distant in tone—having 
been recorded in a different place to the 
choral numbers—they are rather too close 
in many cases in the Nixa (the flute in 
Domine Deus in particular) and the playing 
of the obbligati instruments has not the 
beautiful finish of the Columbia discs. 

The soloists are all good artists, but here 
again they compare unfavourably with the 
Columbia team. In Et in unum Dominum 
Emmy Loose scoops up to her high notes 
where Schwarzkopf attacks them cleanly 
and Gertrud Burgsthaler-Schuster is too 
jerky in Quit sedes. She does far better in 
Agnus Det without, however, giving it the 
moving quality of Marga Hoffgen in the 
Columbia recording. Alfred Poell does 
excellently in his two solos and Dermota 
sings the Benedictus with lovely tone: but 
why did the conductor make a rallentando 
at each “ full close ” ? 

There is some reasonably good choral 
singing in the Gloria and Credo, but my 
final impression is one of acute disappoint- 
ment both in regard to the performance and 
the recording and I prefer the Vox version 
to this one, and the Columbia to either. 

A.R. 

Shortly after writing, with no pleasure, 
this review I came across a letter about 
Scherchen’s recording in the April number 
of the magazine High Fidelity, from which 
I quote one of the more temperate sentences. 
“We had found the performance near 
amateurish, distorted, full of choral and 
vocal flaws, mishaps ”’. It is only fair to say 
the recording had been recommended by 
David Randolph, the experienced con- 
ductor of the group of singers that bears his 
name, and that after reading the letter in 
question Mr. Randolph did not shift his 
ground. I wish I: could think that I and 
the American writers of the letter were 
wrong, and Mr. Randolph right ! 


*xELGAR. Sea Pictures, Op. 37. Over- 
ture “In the South”, Op. 50. 
Gladys Ripley (contralto) London 
Symphony Orchestra (George 
Weldon). Columbia 33S X1028 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.) 


Gladys Ripley made a recording of ° 


Elgar’s Sea Pictures in 1946, with George 
Weldon conducting the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra (H.M.V. C3498-3500) which I 
reviewed in the July number of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE in that year, and I find now 
that I could repeat that review word for 
word except that there is now no astrin- 
gency in the tone of the violins in the first 
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song, or in Sabbath Morning at Sea. Miss 
Ripley’s lovely voice is ideal for these 
songs and, as I said before, she sings them 
with complete understanding and is free 
from all the usual contralto vices of hooting 
and scooping. Elgar is not always very 
sensitive in his setting of the words, as such, 
and indeed makes nonsense of some lines 
of the first song (Sea Slumber Song), but his 
music gives distinction to some indifferent 
poetry, the orchestral part is full of imagina- 
tive touches, and his vocal line has a fine 
sweep and singable-ness that seem to have 
departed from most vocal writing tceday. 
George Weldon and the L.S.O. provide a 
sensitive accompaniment, the balance is 
excellent, and altogether I found these five 
songs as enjoyable as ever. 

The overture In the South (Alassio) pro- 
vides plenty of ammunition for those who 
dislike Elgar’s music. One melodic figure 
comes in for a lot of repetition and 
sequential treatment because it is_ the 
musical equivalent of the name of a village 
near. Alassio, called Moglio, which Elgar, 
as always when a name pleased him, loved 
to repeat over and over again. 

Then there is the grandiose section that 
depicts the glories of ancient Rome, sug- 
gested to the composer by the ruins around 
him, and in which a striking series of sus- 
pensions is repeated rather too many 
times. But, whatever faults the work may 
have it is, as Elgar said of it, alive (“‘ I love 
it! it’s alive! ”’) and I pity anyone who 
cannot respond to the imitated canto 
popolare which a solo viola begins after the 
noisy Roman Section is over. ‘The 
orchestration is a continual delight, but 
just before the coda the octaves for the 
glockenspiel, above an orchestral tutti, do 
seem to be one of the composer’s rare 
miscalculations. 

George Weldon’s lively interpretation 
deserves the praise Elgar gave to a perform- 
ance by the Hallé Orchestra, ‘‘ The thing 
goes with tremendous energy and life ”’: 
and if the Roman section is not, to us 
** knocking over ”’, as Elgar described it, 
the recording is, even though it is a little 
weak in bass. 


*xBUXTEHUDE. Cantata No. 25, “Ich 
bin die Auferstehung und das 
Leben ”. Cantata No. 26, “ Ich bin 
eine Blume zu Saron”. Cantata 
No. 27, * Mein Herz ist bereit ”’. 
Bruno Miiller (bass), Eva Hélderlin 
(organ), Members of the Pro 
Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart (Hans 
Grischkat). Cantata No. 38, “O 
Lux Beata Trinitas”. Margot 
Guilleaume (soprano), Barbara 
Groth (soprano), Instrumental 
Ensemble of the Bach Anniver- 
sary, Hamburg. Marie - Luise 
Bechert (conductor and organist). 
Vox PL7620 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I cannot, I fear, extend the welcome I 
gave to last month’s disc of three Buxtehude 
cantatas to the present four. The solo bass 
here, though he has a reasonable voice, has 
not much idea of phrasing, and gets through 
the florid passages which abound in these 
works only by leaving out the trills altogether, 
sacrificing legato line almost completely, 
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and indulging (as in the Alleluias of No. 25) 
in constant intrusive h’s: his singing is 
syllabic (particularly in No. 26) and not 
always dead in the centre of the note (as in 
No. 25). It should be noted that No. 27 
has been put up a tone, presumably for his 
benefit. The instrumental parts (solo 
strings) are rather too loud in relation to the 
voice, and the four trumpets which do duty 
for pairs of cornetti (zinke) and trombette in 
No. 25 are conspicuously out of tune at 
first. The cantata for two sopranos suffers 
from some fuzzy distortion and from poor 
microphone placing—the voices, though 
steady, bright and true in themselves, are 
too distant, and their words are thus made 
difficult to follow. The instrumental group 
with them is guilty of very flat-footed 
rhythm. 

Nevertheless to the student of pre-Bach 
church music this disc has something to 
offer: Buxtehude’s style and technique are 
not so well known that one can afford to 
ignore chances of hearing his music. One 
may note the imitative treatment of voice 
and strings almost throughout (even a 


fugato between the bass soloist and the 


violins in No. 26), the freedom with which 
the cornetti and trumpets are used in No. 25 
at the idea of the Resurrection, the vocal 
cross-rhythms of the Amen in No. 38. For 
the ordinary music-lover, too, there are 
moments of great beauty—the graceful 
slow 3/4 movement which begins No. 26 
(with the bass echoed by the strings) or the 
heart-easing instrumental sonata which 
opens Mein Herz ist bereit. L.S. 


*xMONTEVERDI. O Mirtillo (5 voices) ; 
Era Panima mia (5 voices) ; Dami- 
gella tutta bella (3 voices); QO, 
come vaghi (2 voices); Sfogava 
con le stelle (5 voices) ; Dolcissimo 
uscionolo (5 voices); Interrotte 
speranze (2 voices); A un giro 
sol de bell’occhi lucenti (5 voices) ; 
Quel sguardo sdegnosetto (soprano 
solo) ; Su, su, pastorelli vezzosi (3 
voices) ; Qui rise Tirsi (5 voices). 
Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble 
directed by Nadia Boulanger. Bruns- 
wick AXTL1051 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

My hope, expressed last month, that we 
should have more records from Nadia 
Boulanger, has been speedily fulfilled by 
the issue of a new batch of Madrigals by 
Monteverdi, a worthy successor to her 
famous H.M.V. set. I am glad to find that 
Mile Boulanger, this time, uses the harpsi- 
chord instead of the piano, for the presence 
of this last instrument in the H.M.V. set 
was a puzzling anachronism. 

Of the previous group of singers Messrs. 
Cuénod, Derenne, and Conrad alone 
remain: and I am afraid it cannot be said 
that the sopranos are as good as before, 
though it is only fair to remember that the 
craze for forward recording had not 
developed when the H.M.V. set was 
issued, and so the tone of the singers was 
less ex . 

With a top cut and a low level of volume 
a good deal can be done to make this new 
recording pleasing to the ear and there is 
no question as to the artistry and musician- 
ship of the sopranos. The sole criticism is of 
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rather white and hollow tone and an 
occasional unsteadiness. The ensemble is 
as perfect as ever and Mlle Boulanger has 
devised—in those madrigals where no 
particular instruments are indicated for the 
continuo—some_ effective instrumentation. 
I was lucky enough to be able to buy the 
complete and out-of-print Malipiero edition 
of Monteverdi’s works some years ago and 
so had no difficulty in identifying the 
madrigals, but it would have been helpful 
to have put the numbers of the books from 
which they are taken after the titles on the 
sleeve and to have given a paraphrase of 
the texts. Thus, in the last madrigal, Qui 
rise Tirsi (about a lover returning to the 
abode of his dead love) the florid sections 
give place tour times to an exquisite chordal 
refrain to the words “ O memoria felice, o 
lieto giorno”’ (“‘ Oh, happy memory, oh day 
of joy ’’) but the point of the refrain may 
be missed by those who have no Italian. 

The first two madrigals came from Book 
V, the one that aroused the ire of Artusi, 
the contemporary Beckmesser, because of 
its harmonic experiments. 

Damigella tutta bella is a strophic drinking 
song with a ritornello for two violins, and 
most fascinating in rhythm. It comes from 
the Scherzi Mus*cali of Book X. The individ- 
ual quality of Cuénod’s and Derenne’s tenor 
voices stands out in their beautiful duet 
O, come vaght (1X) and there follows the 
most remarkable madrigal on the disc, 
Sfogava con le stelle (IV) in which there are 
bars of free declamation (quasi parlato) each, 
in Nadia Boulanger’s arrangement, (for no 
conlinno part is indicated), most effectively 
introduced by an arpeggiated chord. In 
the lovely tenor duet Jnéerrotte speranze (V11) 
the use of a harp is an inspiration 

Of the remaining madrigals I must 
mention Quel sguardo, a solo madrigal from 
the Scherzt Musicali, sung with skill but with 
too white a tone, and the enchanting Su, su, 
pastorelli vezzosi for three women’s voices. 
This is said to be a recent discovery but it 
is almost identical with the setting in Book 
VIII. Domenico Paoli prints the version 
sung in the Appendix to his book on the 
composer (1945). It is interesting to note 
that among the instrumentalists in the group 
are two members of the Pasquier family, 
and Maurice Gendron. 

One finishes listening to this disc with 
renewed admiration for Monteverdi’s aston- 
ishing genius. He certainly destroyed the 
historic form of the madrigal, but in so 
doing he created a music whose humanity 
speaks directly to us to-day, and with 
unequalled emotional intensity and beauty. 
Nadia Boulanger’s profound understanding 
of his genius is without peer in the world 
and I hope she will continue her Monteverdi 
series without delay. 

There is some pre-echo and one poor 
patch of surface, but no faults whatsoever 
must make music lovers miss this out- 
standing disc. A.R. 





Classical L.P. Catalogue 

The fifth edition of the Crassicar L.P. 
C\TALOGUE was published last month. A 
limited quantity of single copies are still 
available price 2s. gd. from 49 Ebrington 
Ro-d, Kenton, Middlesex. 
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*xWOLF. Wer sich der Einsamkeit : 
And die Tiiren : Wer nie sein Brot 
—Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of * Harfenspieler ” 
(Goethe) ; Erschaffen und Beleben : 
Genialisch Treiben : Phanomen : 
Anacreons Grab : Ob der Koran 
(Goethe) ; Lasset Gelehrte : Geh! 
gehorche—Nos. 1 and 2 of “‘ Coph- 
tisches”’ (Goethe); Alle gingen, 
Herz, zur Ruh’ : Wer sein holdes 
Lieb verloren from ‘ Spanisches 
Liederbuch ” (Geibel) ; Verschwie- 
gene Liebe (Eichendorff); Lebe 
wohl : In der Fruhe : Fussreise 
(Morike). Sung in German. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (biritone), Gerald 
Moore (piano). H.M.V. ALP1143 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


*xWOLF. Wohl denk’ ich oft (Michel- 
angelo). Alles endet, was entstehet 
(Michelangelo). Fiuhlt meine Seele 
(Michelangelo). Lasset Gelehrte: 
Geh! gehorche Numbers 1 and 2 of 
“* Cophtisches ”” (Goethe). Grenzen 
der Menschheit (Goethe). Prome- 
theus (Goethe). Wer sich der 
Einsamkeit: An die Tiren: Wer 
nie sein Brot Numbers 1, 2 and 3 of 
** Harfenspieler ’’ (Goethe). Geselle, 
woll’n wir uns in Ketten hiillen 
from “‘ Italienisches Liederbuch ” Vol. I 
(Heyse). Hans Hotter (baritone), 
Gerald Moore (piano). Sung in 
German. Columbia 33CX1162 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

*xWOLF. Selbstgestandnis ; Der Tam- 
bour; Nimmersatte Liebe; An 
eine Aeolsharfe ; Fussreise ; Pere- 
grina I; Peregrina II; Bei einer 
Trauung ; Abschied (Morike) Harf- 
enspieler I; Harfenspieler II ; 
Harfenspieler III; Genialisch 
Treiben ; Anacreons Grab ; 
Epiphanias (Goethe) Bruce Boyce 
(baritone), Robert Veyron-Lacroix 
(piano). Oiseau-Lyre OL50026 (12 
in., 36s. 54d.). 

On hearing of the imminent arrival of 
two more records of Wolf’s songs, one made 
by Hans Hotter with Gerald Moore, the 
other by Bruce Boyce with Robert Veyron- 
Lacroix, I decided last month to postpone 
further consideration of the Fischer-Dieskau- 
Gerald Moore disc, issued in May of this 
year (H.M.V. ALP1143) until I received 
the forthcoming ones and, as will appear, 
I am glad that I did so. 

One may regret that all three artists 
sing the Harfenspieler songs, in view of the 
many songs by Wolf not available outside 
the six albums of the Wolf Society—when, 
incidentally, is H.M.V. going to give us 
some LPs of the best of these ?—but the 
different interpretations make fascinating 
material for comparisons. It will also be 
seen that there are duplications of the 
Cophtisches Lieder, Anacreon’s Grab, Genialisch 
Tretben and Fussretse. 

Before discussing the interpretations, a 
word about the quality of the recordings. 
The balance is good in all three discs, 
except for a few bars in the first and last 
of the Harfenspieler songs on the Fischer- 
Dieskau disc, where the singer uses too 
much tone. Hotter’s voice is best recorded, 
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and the piano tone is best on the Fischer- 
Dieskai disc—but there is not much 
between these to worry about. More 
serious is the slight fog in the recording of 
Bruce Boyce’s voice and the piano. This 
artist was better served in the Columbia 
recording of The Mass of Life. 

The first thing to be said is that Hotter 
has regained the full beauty of his splendid 
voice. He had shed the cavernous quality 
it had developed, and here rarely forces 
his tone. 

I have not heard Kipnis’s or Sonner- 
stedht’s records of the three Michelangelo 
songs—I hope Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
will refer to these in his next quarterly 
review—but I cannot imagine that they 
surpass Hotter’s superb singing of the 
wonderful cycle. It has a depth and a 
nobility rarely met with to-day. The one 
musical blot on the cycle are the loud 
tremolando chords at the end of the first 
song—an effect that belongs to orchestral 
music, not to Lieder, but one that Wolf is 
guilty of elsewhere, as, for example, in 
Grenzen der Menschheit—but in all other 
respects these last songs, composed just 
before Wolf’s tragic mental collapse, are 
among his greatest masterpieces. 

In the central song Alles endet, was 
entstehet (All things end, all things created) 
Wolf lays bare the tortured soul of Michel- 
angelo, and Hotter and Gerald Moore 
perfectly realise the grim mood of this 
terrifying song. ‘The fine art of the Lieder 
singer could not be better shown than in 
Hotter’s treatment of the words “ Froh 
und traurig, so wie ihr” ( Happy, 
sorrowing, like you’) and again, near the 
close of the last song, “* Mich treibt ein Ja 
und Nein, ein Siiss und Herbe”’ (“‘ I answer 
yes and no, taste sweet and bitter’). In 
each case the antithesis is wonderfully 
brought out by both artists. 


Hotter’s enunciation is more crisp than 
that of Fischer-Dieskau, and for this reason 
his singing of the two Coptic songs is more 
vivid—note the biting way he sings the 
often recurring word Narren (fools)—but 
both interpretations are very good. 


There is noble declamation by Hotter 
in Grenzen der Menschheit, and in the fourth 
verse both Hotter and Moore make a 
thrilling thing of the changing mood and 
harmonies. 


If Prometheus can be made a _ success 
with piano accompaniment, then it is here 
a success : but, in spite of all Gerald Moore’s 
art, the tremendous song cries out for the 
orchestral accompaniment Wolf afterwards 
provided for it, and which was used in 
Schorr’s magnificent interpretation in one 
of the Wolf Society albums. Even so, it is 
a great experience to hear Hotter and 
Moore do the song. 


There remains the cynical song of the 
lecherous man who dressed up as a monk 
to hear a young girl’s confession (‘‘ Geselle, 
woll’n wir uns in Ketten hiillen’’). It is a 
tribute to Hotter that his singing of this 
Rabelaisian affair made me feel sick. We 
come now to the Harper’s songs, and I 
regret to have to say that Bruce Boyce and 
his pianist are here outclassed. Mr. Boyce’s 
German is good, but it is not, of course, 
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Salome was first produced at the Royal Opera, 
Dresden, in December, 1905, and is an abridged 
operatic version of Oscar Wilde’s French drama. 

The title réle is here sung by CHRISTEL GOLTZ 
who was born in Dortmund and who has sung at 
the leading European Opera Houses and in Buenos 
Aires. She is well known as a brilliant interpreter 
of the part, and also includes in her repertoire 
Fiordiligi, Donna Anna, Elektra, Arabella, Leo- 
nora, Marie (Wozzeck), Aida, Desdemona, Tosca, 
Musetta and Carmen. JULIUS PATZAK, who gives 
a fine interpretation of the part of Herod, sang 
Mozart and Italian lyric réles in his early career, 
while more recently he has been seen as Florestan, 
Bacchus (Ariadne), Herod, Hoffmann, Lohengrin, 
Radamés and Pinkerton. He was born at Vienna 
in 1898, and has appeared at Munich, Covent 
Garden and Salzburg. MARGARETA KENNEY 
(Herodias), ELSE SCHURHOFF (Page to Herodias), 
FANS BRAUN (Jokanaan), LUDWIG WEBER (lst 
Nazarene) and ANTON DERMOTA (Narraboth) are 
al leading members of The Vienna State Opera. 
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The wide range of dynamics, tone colour and 


mood to be found in The Planets makes the suite - 


one of those works inevitably destined in this age 
to be a challenge to recording technicians. Now, 
on one Decca long playing full frequency range 
record, the challenge is met. Here is Mars in all 
the relentless pounding fury of war ; here are the 
gentle tones of Venus, the Bringer of Peace; the 
Winged Messenger delicately speeding through 
the air with a flurry of strings and wood-wind ; the 
heavy joviality of Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity ; 
the terror of the gradual slowing down of life in 
Saturn, the Bringer of Old Age; the boisterous 
mischievousness of Uranus, the Magician; the 
ethereal questing of Neptune, the Mystic. Holst, 
the master of orchestration, painted all these 
pictures in vivid orchestral colours, and on this 
record they are all brought to you with true ffrr 
fidelity, and finely interpreted by sIR MALCOLM 
SARGENT and THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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a.oguy Felix Aprahamian of The Sunday Times says :— 


uch = are indebted to Decca. The company responsible 
da be maintaining its lead. Here, in 412 packed pages, some 
art «| shter fare, a treasury of great music finely performed and 
aly LP has not only revived the record industry; it has 
e af me explanation of this. I have perused it with mixed feelings, 
sle, a pressed that the days are not long enough to enjoy it all.” 
— FELIX APRAHAMIAN. 








This Rhapsody, which is actually an ordinary 
set of twenty-four variations, was composed in 
1934. It is one of Rachmaninov’s most successful 
works for piano and orchestra, as the form is more 
suitable to his lyrical expression than the concerto. 
The theme is that of Paganini’s Twenty-fourth 
Caprice in A minor, and in the seventh and tenth 
variations Rachmaninov discloses the relation 
between this theme and the traditional Plainsong 
melody, Dies Irae, whose spirit dominates this 
section of the work. 

Variations on a Nursery Song which is on the 
reverse of the Paganini Rhapsody, has as its theme 
the song Ah, vous dirai-je, maman. ‘The whole 
work is a vehicle of gentle satire on the musical 
giants and fashions of Dohnanyi’s youth. 

JULIUS KATCHEN made his concert debut in 
America at the age of ten with the PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA. He made his European debut in 1946 
in Paris, and has since played in every country in 
Western Europe and the Middle East. His 
London debut was made in 1948 with the ROYAL 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you with a copy please send 4 - 
direct to the Publicity Department, Decca Record Co. Ltd., 
1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 


VARIATIONS ON A 
HUNGARIAN FOLKSONG 
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Psalmus Hungaricus was written in 1923, having 
been commissioned to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the union of Buda and Pesth. It is a 
clearly-expressed and simple setting of a 16th 
century paraphrase of the fifty-fifth psalm, and it 
gained immediate success as well as an inter- 
national reputation for its composer. 

The work seems to fall into two distinct parts. 
The tone at first is one of impassioned pleading, 
which changes to profound faith after the return 
of the opening orchestral passage, now accompanied 
by the choir. The music rises to a triumphant 
climax before ending in the calm and thoughtful 
mood of the beginning. 

The Peacock Variations which are on the reverse 
of the Psalmus Hungaricus, were written and first 
performed in 1939, for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA. 

GEORG SOLTI was born in Hungary, and studied 
at the Budapest Conservatoire, where he was a 
pupil of Kodaly. He is now Principal Conductor 
of the FRANKFURT OPERA. All his London concert 
appearances, and his English recordings as a 
conductor, have been with the LONDON PHIL- 
HARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
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that of a native: and he is also handi- 
capped by unsteadiness of voice and by 
unnecessary accelerandos in the opening 
song. There are some excellent things in 
his recording, but he just has not the vocal 
power and beauty, nor the technique, of 
the German artists, nor has his pianist the 
imagination and skill of Gerald Moore. 
I find Hotter’s singing of these songs 
slightly better than Fischer-Dieskau’s, and 
the reason points to some things in the 
latter’s equipment that need to be watched. 
First he is apt to use his lovely mezzo-voce 
in all types of song, and so not always 
appropriately, for sweetening effect is 
not invariably called for. In addition to 
this he oversings some climaxes, not having 
yet fully equalised his tone from soft to 
loud, and—no doubt because he feels 
words so intensely—he is apt to point a 
key word—such as “allein” in the first of 
these songs—just too much. Hotter does 
not allow himself to be deflected in this 
way, and his legato line gains thereby. 


In Genialisch Treiben Fischer-Dieskau and 
Moore give a virtuoso performance that 
leaves the other two (Boyce and Veyron- 
Lacroix) at the starting point; and in 
Phinomen (for me a discovery) Fischer- 
Dieskau’s tender singing is most beautiful. 
Here his mezzo-voce is exquisitely em- 
ployed, as it is also in the lovely Versch- 
wiegene Liebe and Anacreon’s Grab. In the 
last song he only fails, and only just, at the 
words, ‘“‘Es_ ist (Anacreon’s_ ruh) ”’. 
These little words ‘it is—(Anacreon’s 
grave)’, with the slight pause after them, 
shouldhave the force of a revelation. This, 
Elena Gerhardt achieved. 


Of the rest of Fischer-Dieskau’s admirable 
recital I must not fail to mention Alle 
gingen, Herz, zur Ruh’ which is sung, and 
played. with absolute perfection. I must 
registe: regret that so many crackles have 
been allowed to get by on this disc 
and only hope my copies (I’ve heard 
two) are isolated ones. Bruce Boyce is at 
his best in some of the Morike songs and in 
Goethe’s Epiphanias, in which he charac- 
terises the little black king delightfully. 
Hotter’s drummer-boy, as The Record Year 
said, was too much like a sergeant major, 
but Boyce’s high baritone voice is well 
suited to it and his little snore at the end 
is perhaps a permissible effect. He catches 
the humour of Nimmersatte Liebe well, but 
he cannot make much of the laboured fun 
of Abschied, a song which does not deserve 
a place here. Aeolsharfe calls for a beauti- 
fully spun tone this singer does not com- 
mand and for a much more sensitive 
accompaniment. 

The Peregrina songs, commemorating 
Morike’s youthful passion for, and renuncia- 
tion, of Maria Meyer, (as Frank Walker 
tells in his book on Wolf) who was found 
by the roadside without any indication of 
how she got there or where she came from, 
need more subtle treatment than Boyce 
gives them, but he does sing them with 
passion and sensitivity. 

It would be interesting to know if this 
record was made some time before The 
Moss of Life, for it is not only the indifferent 
recording that robs the singer of resonance 
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—his soft notes, in particular, are poorly 
supported. He has, indeed, been heard in 
Lieder to much greater advantage than on 
this disc, and I hope he will be luckier 
next time. 

Decca print the German and English 
text of this recital in a separate booklet 
(6d.) and H.M.V. give an English para- 
phrase only of the words of each song, 
with a note about the particular song. 
I have not seen the sleeve of Hotter’s 
record, but hope this principle, which is 
better than nothing, may at least be 
adopted. 

I must apologise for the length of this 
review, (though not to lovers of Wolf), and 
may I end by saying that these splendid 
examples of Gerald Moore’s art coincide 
happily with the Honour the Queen 
bestowed on him last month. A.R. 


OPERATIC 


*xCHARPENTIER. Excerpts from 
“ Medée ”’. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Ensemble directed by Nadia 
Boulanger. Brunswick AXTL1049 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Mention the name Charpentier to the 
average Englishman and he will probably 
react, if at all, by murmuring Louise, yet 
vaguely worried that Louise also suggests 
Chevalier, if not Carpentier the boxer! So 
a word of explanation is well spent on this 
composer Marc Antoine Charpentier, born 
1634, and Lully’s only serious rival at the 
court of le Roi Soleil. Lully saw to it that 
he had little innings at court, but after 
Lully’s death Medée had a royal hearing, 
and the opinion that this was his finest work 
was confirmed, though the libretto by a 
younger brother of Corneille found little 
favour.. 

To our ears, infected with Richard 
Strauss, this elegant, touching and elegiac 
music sounds at a far remove from the stark 
and terrible tragedy of Euripides. Medea 
is a noble and touching figure, but hardly 
that desperate tragic heroine who in the 
Greek play must not merely strike twelve 
at her first appearance, but continue to 
strike twelve until the appalling end. 

Nevertheless, as listeners to Denis 
Stevens’ splendid production on the B.B.C. 
Third Programme last year may have dis- 
covered, one gradually modulates into the 
atmosphere of the piece, so that what at 
first sounds stilted and dry becomes (like 
much French classical drama itself) 
extremely moving after many hearings. 

This is merely a series of numbers taken 
from the opera and well selected to display 
both the elegiac moments and the lively 
dance passages. There is no attempt at a 
total effect and some of the extracts sound 
too much like snippets. Nadia Boulanger’s 
control of the score is wholly magnificent, a 
great artist at work (note the grandeur with 
which she introduces the chorus of mourn- 
ing Corinthians at the end of the opera— 
we step at once into the world of Dido). 

I accept the performance as _ highly 
authentic. But opinions about the tone of 
some of the singing will vary. The bass, 
Doda Conrad, sounds disappointingly un- 
steady. But the tenor, Durenne, is a fine 
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tuned Jason, using a tenor of unusual 
high light timbre affectingly. Irma Kolassi, 
as in her Milhaud-Fauré recital reviewed 
last month, is ever the artist, though under 
stress of dramatic exclamation her intona- 
tion goes awry. Nadine Sautereau and 
Flora Wend are excellent singers in the 
Boulanger tradition. 

The balance is mostly excellent and the 
recording, if inclined to a certain shrillness 
(easily corrected by top cut), is wonderfully 
vivid. P.H.-W 


*xFALLA. La Vida Breve. 
Salud Victoria De Los Angeles (sop.) 
Abuela Rosario Gomez (mezzo-sop.) 
Carmela 

Josefina Puigsech (mezzo-sop.) 
First Street Vendor 
Carmen Gombau (sop. ) 
Second Street Vendor 
Augustina Turullols (mezzo-sop.) 
Third Street Vendor 

Pilar Tello (sop.) 

Pablo Civil (ten.) 
Uncle Sarvaor Emilio Paya (bar.) 
The Singer José Simorra (bar.) 
Manuel Fernando Cachadina (bar.) 
A Voice in the Smithy | Miguel 
A Voice in the Distance { Pujol (ten.) 
Voice of a Hawker 

Amadeo Cartania (ten.) 
Orquestra Sinfonica de la Opera 
de Barcelona and Capilla Clasica 
Polifonica (Ernesto Halffter). Chorus 
Master: Enrique Ribo. Musical 
Supervision by Rafael Ferrer. Recorded 
in the Palacio de la Musica, Barcelona. 

*xSONG RECITAL.  E|l retrato de 
Isabela. El amor y los ojos, from 
““ Canciones epigramaticas”’ (Vives). 
El vito. Pano murciano (Tradi- 
tional, arr. Nin). Farruca, from 
‘“* Triptico ” (Turina). Stornellatrice 
‘(Respighi). Hablame de Amores 
(Fuste). Victoria de Los Angeles 
(soprano), Gerald Moore (piano). 
H.M.V. ALP1150-1 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d). 

This work won a prize in 1905 presented 
for a national opera, but it was never staged 
until 1915, and very seldom sees the footlights 
to-day. The truth is, parts are better than 
the whole ; and the composer did himself 
fuller justice, speaking with a much more 
personal voice in other works. But it is a 
valuable addition to the catalogue and is an 
excellent vehicle among other uses for a 
singer of great personality and charm, 
Victoria De Los Angeles, who has already 
recorded two of the soprano solos separately 
(DB6702). She is of course the main vocal 
attraction; I will not unkindly say the 
only one. But the main interest of the work 
lies, not so much in its vocal expression as 
in what Spaniards call its evocagion; in 
short the atmosphere, the hot Grenadine 
night, the guitars strumming, the voices 
calling wakefully in the scent laden dark- 
ness and the stamp of feet, snap of finger 
and strangled olés of the fatal betrothal 
party. These are wonderfully suggested. 

It occurs to me that few people probably 
even know what the story is in outline, let 
alone detail. The heroine is called Salud. 
She was onlv a blacksmith’s daughter, but 
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she had her pride ; indeed too much of it 
for her good. A gipsy, she loves fiercely 
young Paco, who seduces her before she 
knows that he is betrothed to “ another ”’, 
namely Carmela, who in a Hollywood 
synopsis would be called a rich socialite. 
Salud, dressed to kill, turns up at her 
betrothal party ostensibly to dance, but 
instead upbraids the bridegroom, who 
orders her to be thrown out. They face 
each other and Salud drops dead. 


Besides the solos, which De Los Angeles 
does with a heartfelt sense of the character, 
there are two heady duets, in which she 
gets distinctly the better share of the 
music, singing it with a glowing excitement. 
The tenor has one of those curious Spanish 
voices which sound as if they might break 
at any moment but do not: it seems right 
for the part. So do various other characters, 
old crones, ruminating uncles, vendors and 
passers-by. But the duets listened to by 
themselves might almost come out of some 
Cilea or Zandonai opera which one cannot 
place, and I suggest (at the risk of bringing 
up my King Charles’ Head) that the 
influence of Charpentier’s Louise of five 
years earlier is very strong: a desire to ally 
voluptuous popular singing and a character- 
istic “* Latin’ vocal line to the rich, 
evocative and quasi Wagnerian orchestral 
painting just then coming into fashion in 
non-Protestant lands. 


The famous dances, so often slaughtered 
by teashop trios, occur at the start of the 
last act and are finely done. The conductor, 
long associated with the composer, is 
absolutely authoritative. Some of the 
orchestral passages sound a little dead, if 
one takes a very high standard, and there 
is not everywhere virtuoso playing from 
the strings. But it is a pleasurable experi- 
ence. 

On the fourth side there is a recital of 
songs, mostly Spanish, by the charming 
soprano. That she is not always a very 
finished singing stylist you may hear in the 
Respighi example (a lovely song by the 
way), a performance not comparable to 
what a singer like Claudia Muzio made of 
it. But what spirit, natural ease and 
“smile” she gets into “‘ Hablame de 
Amores ’’, You can “see” her eyes roll. 
It is just that quality which I miss in so 
many others of these recitals; the- live 
quality, the chic, or what the Spaniards 
call “‘ the salt”. Recommended. 

P.H.-W. 


*MASSENET. Thais. 


Athanaél Roger Bourdin (bar.) 
Nicias Jean Giraudau (ten.) 
Palemon Michel Roux (bass) 
Thais Geori Boué (sop.) 


Chorus and Orchestra, Théatre 
National de POpéra de Paris 
(George Sebastian). Nixa ULP9227-1/3 
(three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 


A quite well-made recording of a work 
undeservedly neglected and even sneered 
at in this country. What is so deplorable 
about Thais that is also not lamentable 
about Parsifal? Both can be faulted by 
those of very austere taste, but I think 
Massenet’s work, not to be dismissed 
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because you are tired of the Méditation, is 
a highly effective piece in the theatre, 
though admittedly a second act curtain 
where the heroine (the wickedest woman 
in the Middle East) takes all her clothes 
off, was probably more thrilling in 1894 
than it is to-day. The idea of contrasting 
spiritual and erotic love is well worked out 
in music and Anathaél, the monk who 
converts Thais, but in so doing begins him- 
self to take the downward path of sensuality, 
is a stirring role. The early scenes of the 
Cenobite monastery are a bit of a bore. 
But the wickedness of the court where 
Thais of Alexandria is the toast of the town, 
to put it mildly, brings out much brilliant 
invention and sensuous charm from Mas- 
senet. We meet those second sopranos who 
laugh in thirds and sixths in such a very 
French way, just like Rosette, Pousette and 
Javotte in Manon Act I and we meet 
Thais’s rather shaky young tenor protector. 
The beautiful solo scene where Thais, 
gazing in the mirror, begs Venus to spare 
her from growing old (and raddled) always 
strikes me as singularly deft and effective 
soprano music, effective and fetching. Mme 
Geori Boué is by no means bad in it; 
though her tone here is seldom caressing, 
at least here it is not shrill, harsh and 
waspish as it is in some of the more energetic 
passages. She laughs a lot when she strips, 
and the laughter sounds authentic, but 
little enough you could call beautiful is to 
be heard from this soprano throughout the 
recording. And, of course, it is her role 
which matters. There is a ballet with 
appropriate dance rhythms for such Sins 
(ballerinas !) as Sensualité, which is a good 
ninetyish touch! ‘Thais, converted, is not 
so much fun (converts are notoriously 
tiresome at first and this lady did not live 
long to enjoy her new status, where at 
least she need no longer worry about her 
appearance.) The death scene, where the 
tune of the Méditation gets wound into a 
passionate duet with the baritone has been 
beautifully made by Dorothy Kirsten and 
Robert Merrill on H.M.V. DB21184. 
Here the baritone is excellent, but Mme 
Geori Boué is sometimes, in my estimate, 
quite appalling, and what is the use of 
recording the duet at all if you have to 
funk the thrilling climax both times, cling- 
ing on to another note, any old note and 
hang the effect ? A pity. P.H.-W. 





Nixa Catalogue 

A new Nixa catalogue has been published 
including details of records from the initial 
release to releases scheduled for as far ahead 
as September. The catalogue includes a 
glossary of musical terms, a composer 
listing and a numerical list. The price is 6d. 


Miniature Scores 

The following miniature scores have been 
received from Messrs. Ernst Eulenberg of Dean 
Street, London W.1. Hasse: Flute Concerto in 
D major (4s.). Haydn: String Quartet, Op. 64, 
No. 2 (2s. 3d.). Praetorius: Chorale Concert— 
How brightly shines the morning star (4s.). 
Schubert: String Quartet in D major, Op. posth. 
(2s. 6d.). Wagner: Bacchanale from ‘Tann- 
hauser’”’ (5s.). Weber: “‘ Abu Hassan’’—Overture 

) 


(2s. od.). 
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*xROSSINI. La Cenerentola. 
Clorinda Alda Noni (sop. 
Tisbe Fernanda Cadoni (mezzo-sop. 
Daughters of Don Magnifico 
Angelina, their Stepsister, known as 
Cenerentola 
Marina de Gabarain (con. | 
Alidoro, philosopher, tutor of Don 
Ramiro Hervey Alan (bass) 
Don Magnifico, Baron Monte Fiascone 
Ian Wallace (bass) 
Don Ramiro, Prince of Salerno 
Juan Oncina (ten. 
Dandini, his valet 
Sesto Bruscantini (bass) 
Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra 
and Chorus (Vittorio Gui), Brian 
Balkwill (continuo). Produced by 
Carl Ebert. H.M.V. ALP1147-9 
(three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

Almost everything to be said about this 
recording is in its favour. The engineers 
have captured the Glyndebourne pro- 
duction to perfection, even the most 
difficult to balance of the ensembles comes 
out well. The tone, texture and spirit of 
the performance come alive without a 
single dud patch. And with such a well 
rehearsed company and such a_ good 
Rossini conductor as Vittorio Gui (uneven 
sometimes, I admit, but when good, very 
good like the Girl with Curl in the nursery 
rhyme) nothing could really go wrong. 

Why then do I have doubts that it may be 
something of a white elephant ? Thinking 
it over—and not wishing to influence 
anyone—I have come to the conclusion that 
though at first blush Rossini, whose stage 
plots are often thin, might seem a good 
candidate for complete LP recordings, in 
effect a Rossini opera, even The Barber, 
away from the fun and eye-rollings of a live 
theatrical performance which you can see, 
is not specially rewarding—at least when 
played again and again. 

There is simply too much repetition. A 
joke on the stage is often funnier the more 
you repeat it. For instance, in The Barber 
the ‘‘ Buona sera” episode reduces the 
audience in a theatre to fits of laughter ; 
but on record it is quickly something of a 
bore. So, I fear, is some of this opera. 
What one wants is special scenes, or duets 
or solos done with absolutely faultless 
bravura. A “ total effect ” is not what one 
is looking to experience, as one is in say 
Tristan. 

After these rather churlish doubts let me 
get down to praising singers and many of 
the episodes. As is known, this is the story 
of Cinderella without either the glass slipper 
or any supernatural element. Cinderella 
simply goes to the ball and confounds her 
stepsisters. That is all. These ladies are 
not Ugly Sisters and are excellently sung 
and truly characterised ; Alda Noni being 
particularly good, without the least 
grotesqueness. Juan Oncina, the Prince 
Charming of the situation, sometimes sings 
falsetto where merely piano would be 
prettier, but as a light tenor he does very 
nicely and brings out the best in the 
Cinderella in his duet with her in the first 
act. Marina de Gabarain is much less 
diffident sounding on these discs than I 
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thought her when I heard her performance 
in the flesh. Her mezzo-soprano quality is 
most attractive and in the sad little fireside 
song she is delightful. Then, all the more 
florid passages have been studied with a 
really musicianly ear. The only thing they 
never sound is spontaneous or genuinely gay 
and mischievous. You have only got to 
compare her singing with that of Supervia 
in the first act duet, where Cinderella 
pleads with her father to be allowed to go 
to the ball, to see how much more may be 
made of the part—take, for instance, that 
little sad aside “ Addio, speranza!”’. 
Miss de Gabaan gets it in, in time; but 
how little charm, resignation or pathos she 
gives it. The same is true of the famous 
Rondo at the end, where nothing like the 
right amount of sparkle is achieved, not to 
mention the allimportant bravura. Supervia 
and to a greater extent also Simionato (in 
the LP Cetra version not yet released here) 
not merely show off, they sound as jolly as 
champagne glugging out of a bottle. This 
Cinderella still seems to have her mind on 
the scullery. Still, it’s a jolly good try. 

Sesto Bruscantini is the member of the 
wedding party who has the style most 
surely and innately under control and does 
well as the sort of sub Figaro figure. It is 
astonishing how the two British basses, and 
especially lan Wallace, manage to assimilate 
the foreign idiom, singing with gusto. 

In short, a good recording of a jolly and 
enjoyable performance which is_ most 
welcome. P.H.-W. 


xSTRAUSS, JOHANN. Wiener Blut. 
Prince Ypsheim-Gindelbach, 
Prime Minister of Reiss-Schleiz- 
Greiz Fritz Hoppe (bass) 
Balduin, Count Zedlau, Ambassador of 
Reuss-Schleiz-Greiz 
Sebastian Hauser (ten.) 
Gabriele, his wife 
Traute Richter (sop.) 
Demoiselle Franziska Cagliari 
Irma Beilke (sop.) 
Kagler, her father, proprietor of a 
carrousel Leopold Clam (bar.) 
Pepi Pleininginger, mannequin 
Rita Streich (sop.) 
Josef, Count Zedlau’s valet 
Klaus-G. Neumann (ten.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin 
Civic Opera (Hans Lenzer). Stage 
Director: Dr. Adolf Rott. Nixa 
ULPo9209-1/2 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
Operetta by Johann Strauss, arranged 
for the stage by Adolf Miiller. Text 
by Victor Léon and Leo Stein. 
You might easily suppose that this was 
‘ another Fledermaus ” and welcome it with 
open arms. In fact, it is a moderately 
well recorded and lively performance, with 
all the proper Berlin archness and dignity 
from the ladies and the rather chesty 
wobbling from the tenor that you might 
expect ; the whole conducted with spirit 
if hardly the dash which the lamented 
Clemens Kraus put into that Decca issue. 
ut the trouble is something else and lies 
in the circumstances in which the work 
came to be composed. Strauss was at 
work on it when he died: he was, in any 
case, fitting out the story, at the time of 
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the Congress of Vienna, with a lot of old 
material which it had been suggested to 
him was already overlaid in his huge out- 
put and could well be used anew. But, in 
fact, the work had to be put together by 
the devoted Adolf Miiller after the com- 
poser’s death, and no one quite knew what 
was intended. To that, possibly, is due 
our feeling that though the operetta is un- 
doubtedly Straussian, it lacks the signature 
of the artist in some way hard to define. 
And almost every one of the many splendid 
tunes in it one already knows in some other 
connection. It is pleasant to hear these 
melodies distributed among talented singers, 
but the total effect is one of potpourri, all 
the same. Besides which, there are inser- 
tions and rearrangements in this version, 
quite apart from the original confecting of 
the work. (Dozens of other so-called 
Strauss operetta were similarly confected ; 
for instance, The Thousand and One Nights 
and Casanova: I don’t want to suggest this 
one is a freak). 

There is scarcely any bridging spoken 
dialogue. The numbers and inserts follow 
on pleasantly without one’s wanting badly 
to know the details of the story. The ball 
scene is much expanded and among inserts 
are the Kaiser Waltz as a prelude to Act III 
(rather heavily accented I found) the 
Leichtes Blut polka, the Kiinstlerleben 
Waltz, and so on, not to mention Czernik’s 
Italian song “ Chi sia’, prettily sung by 
Rita Streich, and other things set to 
Strauss tunes, one of them (No. 10) delight- 
fully sung by Irma Beilke as Franzi. The 
ladies are well in character and act with 
charm, or what passes for such in Berlin 
operetta circles; the men make appro- 
priately chucklesome and sentimental noises, 
though do not expect anything on the level 
of Erich Kunz’s Danilo in Columbia’s 
Merry Widow. Theie are many minutes of 
enjoyment here. I do not wish to crab it, 
only to suggest you hear it first. 

P.H.-W. 
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Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer—Leise, leise . Und ob 
die Wolke sie verhiillte, from “Der 


*x WEBER. 


Freischiitz’’. Traute Richter 
(soprano), Orchestra of the Staid- 
tische Oper, Berlin (Artur Rother). 
Telefunken TM68017 (10 in., 18s. o}d.) 


For the recording angel, as for the record- 
ing Agatha, there are two versions of these 
arias, long since deleted alas, but which set 
a standard. “ Und ob die Wolke” was 
made by Lemnitz for Decca Polydor before 
the war: perfect phrasing, steady legato, 
creamy tone. No other version I know of, 
nor any later remake, matched that. For 
the allegro of the scene at the bedroom 
window there is nothing quite to match 
Lotte Lehmann’s energy, ecstacy and heart- 
beats, though it was a Parlophone record 
difficult to play. 

In the complete Decca set Maud Cunitz 


is too unsteady to give perfect pleasure. 
The present singer has a lovely voice, warm 


-and suggestive of just the right sentimental 


emotion ; and innigheit; but the hold on 
the vocal line sounds diffident, slightly 
precarious ; she has not got it on a firm 
basis, the danger of toppling off the note 
or pressing sharp lurks uncomfortably. 
The test place comes just before the opening 
of “‘ Leise, leise”’, where, surveying the 
moonlit sky, Agatha sings serenely down 
the arpeggio, an exposing trial of “even 
scale’, that virtue growing ever rarer. 


It is a rich and spacious recording how- 
ever, and in the circumstances there is no 
necessity for hurrying. That is not perhaps 
such an advantage: the thought of the 
second hand speeding round might have 
prompted that little extra “‘ go” so lack- 
ing in the excited tune of joyful anticipation 
when Agatha feels “all her pulses 
throbbing”. In short, a pleasant account 
of two lovely arias, but no master version. 


P.H.-W. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


The only doubt I find with Decca LK 4080 is 
its titlke—The Immortal Works of Ketelbey. Good 
salon music, yes; vintage salon music if you 
will; but immortal!! What is the reaction 
of the present generation to Mr. Ketelbey’s 
bon-bons I wonder ? There must now be a 
generation who have never experienced a new 
recording of any of his music, for it is nearly 
forty years since “ In a Monastery Garden ”’ 
was published and I do not remember a new 
recording of it or of any of his other works for 
fifteen years or more. It will be interesting to 
see how this “ omnibus”’ sells. It includes 
*““In a Monastery Garden ’’, “In the Mystic 
Land of Egypt’”’, **‘ Bells Across the Meadow’”’, 
“With Honour Crowned” (composed in 
honour of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
accession to the throne of King George V), 
“In a Persian Market”, ** The Sanctuary 
of the Heart’’, “‘ The Ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way ”’, “ In a Chinese Temple 
Garden’’ and ‘‘ Bank-holiday (’Appy 
*Ampstead) ’. My own favourite is the last- 





named, a clever piece of writing. It opens with 
a lively country dance, but this soon gives place 
to a one-step in which mouth-organs are 
suggested. Scraps of such popular favourites 
as “The Gipsy’s Warning” and “ Tell me 
the old old story”’ are heard on the cornet 
and the whole brass give us “ Arf a pint of 
mild and bitter’’. The one-step proceeds and 
the piéce de resistance arrives when “ There is a 
Tavern in the Town” and a snippet from 
** Semiramide ”’ are heard together, only to be 
ousted by the old waltz “‘ Over the Waves ”’ in 
which a wheezy and blaring steam-organ is 
simulated. Stanford Robinson and the New 
Symphony Orchestra are in good form and 
seemingly thoroughly enjoy themselves. The 
same forces also offer a medium-play (Decca 
LW5115) of A passing storm on a summer’s day 
and The phantom melody, together with the two 
titles marked with an asterisk above. 

Victory at Sea, by Richard Rodgers, will be 
new to non-television viewers. Those who saw 
the T.V. films will, however, know the music 
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well. It is announced as an Orchestral Suite 
from the N.B.C. television production arranged 
by Robert Russell Bennett, who conducts 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. 
ALP1175). There are nine movements: 
‘* The Song of the High Seas’ “ The Pacific 
Boils Over’’, “Guadalcanal March’’, ““D-Day’’, 
‘* Hardwork and Horseplay ’’, “‘ Theme of the 
Fast Carriers”, ‘Beneath the Southern 
Cross’, ‘‘ Mare Nostrum”’ and “ Victory at 
Sea”’. Never having seen the television pro- 
duction I am at a great disadvantage for this 
music is obviously intended to illustrate a story 
in considerable detail. The first movement is 
conventional and I do not find much nautical 
flavour in it, but the Pacific boils over with 
great turbulence. The storm is quite impressive. 
‘* Guadalcanal ”’ is as good a march as I have 
heard for a long time. ‘ D-Day”, which 
introduces bagpipes, is built out of one short 
theme and the mounting tension leading to the 
actual landing is cleverly portrayed. The horse- 
play in the fifth movement is effectively repre- 
sented by a theme reminiscent of a country 
dance. The piano is introduced into the 
** Fast Carriers **, which ends on a solemn note, 
doubtless in tribute to those who lost their 
lives in this essential, sometimes exciting but 
often monotonous service. ‘ Southern Cross ”’ 
is, Of course, in tango rhythm. ‘“ Mare 
Nostrum”’ is pleasant but conventional. In 
the finale I find, curiously, quite an Elgarian 
touch, though a very Sousaesque march is 
introduced in the middle. All in all, then, this 
is pleasant and effective music. 


In the past Marek Weber was a name to 
conjure with in the waltz world. The first 
records of his I had were imported from 
Germany. Later he made scores of very fine 
records for H.M.V. Now he appears, for the 
first time for many years, on a Columbia label, 
in The Waltzes of Johann Strauss (Col. 3381027), 
and he has not lost the superb sense of rhythm 
that always gave distinction to the records he 
and his band made. The titles are “Emperor’’, 
“Voices of Spring’’, “ Wine, Women and 
Song”’, “Southern Roses”, “ Artist’s Life ’’, 
“Vienna Blood”, “ Tales from the Vienna 
Woods” and “‘On the Beautiful Blue Danube’. 
But even this fine playing and excellent record- 
ing does not quite reconcile me to truncated 
versions of these lovely and finely constructed 
waltzes. I predict great popularity for this 
record, but let us have him in some of the 
waltzes in complete form. An orchestra of this 
size and character, if led by a sensitive musician, 
is usually better in a Strauss waltz than a full 
symphony orchestra. 

Wedding in Paris seems to me to be little better 
and no worse than many recent “Musicals” ; 
judging by the records only, for I have not 
seen the show. But a ten-inch long-player of 
** Vocal Gems ** demonstrates most effectively 
the “ finish ’’ and “‘ polish ’’ bred of experience 
and sense of the theatre. Evelyn Laye and 
Anton Walbrook stand head and shoulders 
above the rest of the cast. The former’s voice 
may not be quite as fresh as I have heard it, 
but she is still the great artist, and the latter is, 
of course, a law unto himself (Parlo. PMD1011). 
A twelve-inch ‘*78”’ orchestral selection played 
by The Theatre Orchestra is also enjoyable 
(H.M.V. C4253). 

A very pleasant contrast is afforded by a 
Telefunken medium-player of a selection from 
Die Ungarische Hochzeit with Traute Richter 
and Herold Kraus as soloists and the chorus 
and orchestra of the Berlin State Opera 
conducted by Hansgeorg Otto (TM68021). 
Here is an operetta of half-a-century ago which, 
so far as I know, has never been produced in 
public in England. Even the composer’s name, 
Nico Dostal, will be unknown to most people. 
** Ruritania”’ is the scene and I for one am 
glad to take a trip to dreamland as a relief 
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from the vexed problems that face us daily, both 
on and off the stage. The music owes a good 
deal, either consciously or unconsciously, to the 
gipsy melodies of Hungaria made familiar to us 
by Liszt and others, but is none the worse for 
that. Traute Richter is in splendid voice and 
is ably supported by the rest of the cast and also 
by chorus and orchestra. 

A ten-inch long-player gives us eight 
Neapolitan Songs sung by Giuseppe di Stefano 
with an orchestra conducted by Dino Olivieri 
(H.M.V. BLP1052). The titles are O sole mio, 


Marechiare, Core ’ngrato, Torna a _ Surriento, 
Dicitencello vuje, Tu, ca nun chiagne!, Santa 
Lucia luntana, and I’ te vurria vasé! Of these 


numbers two, three, four and five are available 
on DA2043 and 2047, but so far as I know the 
other four have not hitherto been issued, in 
this country at any rate. As Mr. Rosenthal said 
last month, as di Stefano’s stature has increased 
in other directions he has lost a little of that 
meltingly lovely tone which distinguished his 
singing five or six years ago; but it has by no 
means gone altogether as this record amply 
demonstrates, and I can think of no other 
tenor to-day who would be more uniformly 
successful in such a programme. 

H.M.V. introduces two new Country Dance 
bands to us. The Birmingham Square 
Dance Band has earned for itself a great 
reputation and this is more than sustained in its 
first group of records. American Square Dance 
Tunes includes “‘ Raggerty Annie ’’, “ Jumping 
Cactus’’, ‘‘ Johnnie’s down the river’’ and 
“Pretty little widder”’ (B10715), and these 
will be welcomed equally by those who enjoy 
the ‘‘called’’ Square Dances and the ‘“‘Contras”’ 
or Longways Dances. B10716 contains a couple 
each of Reels and Hornpipes, to the respective 
rhythms of which many country dances are set. 
C4254 gives us the famous La Russe on one side 
and Cumberland Square and Spanish Waltz on the 
other and it is good to have orchestral recordings 
of these. The arrangements throughout are by 
Eric Blythe, the leader of the band, and they 
are as effective as are the playing and recording. 

The other new band is the McCusker 
Brothers Ceilidhe Band. Nine _ brothers, 
playing respectively three violins, piccolo, 
mandolin-banjo, melodeon, accordion, piano 
and drums; and, believe it or not, not one of 
them can read a note of music. Where else 


could this happen but in Ireland ? They are a ° 


farming family in County Armagh. All their 
three records are immensely enjoyable and have 
the indefinable stamp of authenticity. My own 
preference is for Polkys and the jolly Heilans 
on the reverse (BD1326), but the polka rhythm 
always had a great attraction for me and 
others may equally well prefer The man from 
Newry and The sweets of May (BD1324) or 
Kilcreevy Reels and Kilcreevy Figs (BD1325). 

A new record by the Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir is certain of a great welcome. 
Indeed I think it is to be preferred to their first 
record which created a minor furore a few 
weeks ago. The new titles are A little white hen, 
Dandelion, in which the delicacy of attack is 
something for connoisseurs to savour, and 
When over sunlit paths, in which a guitar provides 
a simple but very effective bass line (Parlo. 
R3868). 

Lastly I have three new Salvation Army 
records—not made by one of their more 
famous bands this time, but by the Hanwell 
Songster Brigade with Rita Green as 
soloist in three of the six pieces. Accompani- 
ments are provided by piano or organ or both. 
The choir is obviously well trained and pro- 
duces a pleasant though small tone. Miss Green 
has a soprano voice of nice quality but I should 
like greater steadiness of tone and less vibrato. 
Good marks to both soloist and choir for clarity 
of articulation. Of the three records my choice 
is Through my window and Dawn to sunset, sung 
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by the choir alone (MF380). The other titles 
are O save me, dear Lord and Take up thy Cros: 
(MF378) and In the secret of Thy presence anc 
Sweet hour of prayer (MF379). 

I must apologise for an error which appeared 
in this contribution last month: the number 
of the German Song Melodies should read 
H.M.V. C4251-2, not C3788-9. These latter 
numbers represent the French Song Accom- 
paniments issued in November, 1948. 





PUBLIC GRAMOPHONE AND MUSIC 
LIBRARIES 


Further to the Editorial comment this month 
the list below indicates libraries in London and 
the Provinces from which records may be 
borrowed, either by individuals or Societies, 
and where specialised musical reference libraries 
are located. Generally speaking facilities are 
available to local residents or those studying or 
working within the area: however, full details 
can be obtained from the libraries themselves. 

Whilst it is hoped that this list is complete 
we should be grateful to receive any comments 
or additions from librarians. 


London Area 


Penge (G) 

Poplar (G) 

St. Marylebone (G) * 
St. Pancras (G) ¢ 
Shoreditch (G) ¢ 
Stepney (G) 

Sutton and Cheam (G) ¢ 
Walthamstow (G) 
Wandsworth (G) t 
West Ham (G) fF 
Westminster (G) * 
Woolwich (G) 


Barking (G) 
Battersea (G) 
Camberwell (G) 
Chelsea * 
Deptford (G) F 
East Ham (G) ¢ 
Edmonton (G) 
Enfield (G) 
Finsbury (G) * 
Fulham (G) * 
Hammersmith (G) 
Hampstead (G) ¢ * 


Hendon (G) Wood Green (G) 
Holborn (G) t Essex County (Brentwood, 
Ilford (G) F Chingford and Horn- 


Kensington (G) ¢ 
Lambeth (G) 
Lewisham (G) 


church) (G) 
Middlesex County (G) F 


Provinces 
Aberdeen * Leeds * 
Bath * Liver pool * 


Bebington (G) 
Birmingham * 
Bolton * 


Malvern (G) fF 
Mansfield (G) 
Manchester * 


Bournemouth * Motherwell (G) 

Bradford * Neath (G) 

Bristol * Scunthorpe (G) 

Cardiff * Seely, I.o.W. (G) F 

Castleford (G) Sheffield * 

Coventry (G) Sutton Colfield (G) 

Crewe (G) Kent County * 

Dundee * Kirkcudbrightshire 

Edinburgh * County (G) 

Ellesmere Port (G) Lancaster County * 

Glasgow * Notts County * 

Huddersfield * Shropshire County (G) t¢ 

Hull (G) Wiltshire County (G) TF 

Kendal (G) W. Riding * 

(G) Gramophone Records + Gramophone Records 
on loan. on loan to Societies 


* Specialised Musical 
Reference Libraries. 
There are also the following National and 
University Libraries with substantial music 
collections : 
British Museum 


only. 


Edinburgh University 
National Library of Wales Glasgow University 
National Library of Scot- Leeds University 

land London University 
Birmingham University Oxford University 
Cambridge University (Bodleian) 


A large collection of American Gramophone 
Records and Music are also available on loan 
from The American Embassy in London. 
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YOUR ORDER FOR THE 
NEW POPULAR LP 
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mid-July releases 


BACH 
Cantata No. 53 in E (** Schlage Doch 
Gewiinschte Stunde ”’) 
Cantata No. 54 in E flat 
(** Widerstehe Doch Der Siinde ”’) 
Cantata No. 170 in D (** Vergniigte 
Ruh’ Beliebte Seelenlust ”’) 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
WLPS197 


BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat (** Eroica ”’) 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
WLP5216 


Leonora Overtures Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Overture Fidelio 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
WLPS177 


BERLIOZ 
Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 14 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 


BRAHMS 
*Cello Sonatas No. 1 in E minor, 
38 


Op. 

No. 2 in F, Op. 99 
Janos Starker, ’cello 
Abba Bogin, piano 
PLP593 


DUKAS 
La Péri 
FAURE 
Pelléas et Mélisande, Op. 80 
L’Orchestre de L’ Association 
des Concerts, Colonne 
Conductor George Sebastian 
ULP9097 


FAURE 
Ballade for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 19 
Impromptu No. 3, Op. 34 
Theme and Variations, Op. 19 
POULENC 
Nocturnes 1-8 
Mouvements Perpetuels 
Grant Johannesen, piano 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor Walter Goehr 
CLP1181 


HAYDN 
Symphony No. 99 in E fiat 
Symphony No. 101 in D 
(** The Clock ”’) 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor pny Scherchen 


JANACEK 
Taras Bulba 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Henry Swoboda 
Suite for String Orchestra 
Winterthur String Orchestra 
Conductor Henry Swoboda 
WLP5071 


Old Italian Masters 
A. Gabrielli, Palestrina, Brignoli, 
Cavazzoni, Guammi, G. Gabrielli, 

Frescobaldi, Zipoli, Martini 
Flor Peeters, organ 
PLP586 


Music of 
Johann Strauss 
and Gungl 


Leslie Bridgewater 
The Westminster Light Orchestra 
WLP6804 


LISZT 
Hungarian Rhapsodies—complete 
Edith Farnardi, piano 
WLP6213-1/2 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
‘*Antar,”? Suite Symphonique, Op. 9 
Russian Easter Festival Overture 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
NLP910 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
NLP914 


SCHUBERT 
Grand Duo for Piano Four Hands 
in C, Op. 140 
Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus, 


pianos 
WLP 5093 


SMETANA 

The Bartered Bride 

Traute Richter, Sebastian Hauser, 
Ralph Peters, Kurt Bdhme 

Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of 

Berlin Civic Opera 

Conductor Hans Lenzer 
ULP9210-1/3 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Souvenir de Florence 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Henry Swoboda 
WLP*‘083 


The prefix WLP indicates a WESTMINSTER reccriing 
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Please send for complete catalogue price 6d. 


TELEPHONE TRAFALGAR 2291 
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SUPRA PHON success: 


eeee SMETANA’S lovable masterpiece ee e « 


Unanimously 

- approved 
by the 
eritics 


Vv 





DYNELEY HUSSEY 
in “‘ The Gramophone Record Review”’ says 


“‘The recording made by the company of the Prague 
National Theatre is a brilliant success... . 
playing is most brilliant and the Slavonic dance rhythms 
It is difficult to imagine 
a more enjoyable performance of this work.”’ 


are given tremendous verve... . 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


Opera in 3 Acts 
AN INTEGRAL AND AUTHENTIC RECORDING by 
the SOLOISTS, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA of the 
PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE Conductor: Jaroslav VOGEL 


ececeo5aoaeeeeee0e0 LPV 91/93 eeoeoeeneeveecne 
DESMOND SHAWE - TAYLOR 


in ** The Observer ’’ says 


*-I have nothing but praise for a gloriously vital and | 
musical account of Smetana’s Bartered Bride on Supraphon.”’ 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


in “* The Gramophone ”’ says 
“* The spirit of the work is so well captured that one ends 
by feeling thoroughly grateful.” 


The orchestral 
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Gth Release of the U.K. Catalogue of SUPRAPHON L.P. Records 


BEETHOVEN 
Violin Sonata No. 7 in C minor, 
Op. 30, No. 2 LPM 128 


Violin : A. Plocek. Piano : Josef Palenicek 

Violin Sonata No. 5 in F, Op. 24 

(‘* Spring *’) LPM 129 

Violin : A. Plocek. Piano : Josef Palenicek 

(a) Symphony No. 9 in D minor, 

Op. 125 (Choral) 

(b) Overture ** Fidelio ”’ 

(c) Overture ** Egmont” LPM 48/50 

(a) Leipzig Radio S.O. and Chorus 
(Abendroth) 

(b) Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
(Swarowsky) 

(c) Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Swarowsky) 


DVORAK 
Overture ‘‘ Othello,” Op. 93 
Symphonic Poem ‘‘ The Midday 
Witch ” LPM 22 
Czech Phil. Orch. 


Conductor : Vaclav Talich 
Piano Concerto in G minor, Op. 33 
LPV 70 
Piano : Frantisek Maxian 
with the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : “AR Talich 


, 
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FIBICH 
Symphonic Poem ‘ Springtime,” 
Op. 13 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Alois Klima) 

Festival Overture ‘*‘Comenius,’’ 
Op. 34 LPM 133 
Prague Symphony Orchestra 
(Dr. V. Smetacek) 


FRANCK 


Symphony in D minor LPV 75 


Orchestra de la Société Philharmonique de 
Paris 


Conductor : Roger Desormiére 


HAYDN 


Symphony No. 92 in G ( ‘*Oxford ”’) 
LPM 117 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 


MOZART 
Clarinet Quintet in A major, K.581 


LPM 112 
The Smetana Quartet 


with Vladimir Riha (clarinet) 





SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 5 in B flat major 
LPM 118 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 


SMETANA 


Complete opera ‘‘ The Bartered 
Bride” (3 Acts) LPV 91/93 


Sung in the original Czech by 
M. Miusilova (soprano), I. Zidek (tenor), 
K. Kalas (bass), O. Kovar (tenor), J. Pechova 
(soprano) et al 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Prague 
National Theatre 


Conductor : Jaroslav Vogel 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 
Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 LPM 8/9 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Nyazi) 


WAGNER 


Prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal ”’ 
Prelude to *‘ Tristan and Isolde ”’ 
LPM 134 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra | 


Conductor : Hans Swarowsky 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write for 
the name of your nearest stockist. 
Trade enquiries to the Main Distributors : 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 
9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Temple Bar 1081/2 
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MONARCH 


AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 


Individual Instrumentalists eas 
and Orchestral Blend 
Super bly Repr od U ced enables you to play 7”, 10” or 12” records, mixed in any 


order—giving up to 5 hours armchair entertainment. 


Only the Monarch has the unique Magidisk selector. It 


The particular character of solos, the impeccable ensemble of violins, the supernal colour of the woodwind, 

are all heard with the Monarch Autochanger. The harmonious whole is as naturally pleasing to the critical 

ear. For B.S.R. acoustic engineers have designed this instrument for life-like reproduction in every detail. - 
Experts say it is the neatest, probably the fastest but quietest record changer. They commend also the 

Monarch’s constant-speed turntable, J-test proved reliability, and minimum record wear properties. 

Why not ask your dealer to.show you exactly how the Monarch Autochanger works ? ! 


MIONARCH 


THE WORLD’S FINEST AUTOCHANGER 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD., MONARCH WORKS, OLD HILL, STAFFS. 
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Only when you hear TRIXETTE can you appreciate to the 
full the present-day capabilities of the portable electric 
gramophone. 


TRIXETTES are designed by experts for experts and are 
constantly improved to coincide with every development in 
recording technique. They play every type of record and are 
available to suit all requirements—with or without auto- 
ny for any voltage and for either A.C. or D.C. muins 
supply. 


The Model A310 automatic is fitted with the GARRARD 
3-speed RC110 with automatic selection of record size, a 


The Opixette ‘‘PLAYDISC’’ 


This most attractive model provides the solution for those who 
need a compact 3-speed portable gramophone which, while 
only slightly more expensive than the cheapest, is at the same 
time just that much better and capable of giving lasting 
satisfaction. 

The really astonishing quality of reproduction is only equalled 
by the elegant compact design and finish. 

For operation on A.C. Mains, 200/250 volts, 50 cycles. Can 
also be supplied for 40 or 60 cycles and 100/110 volts. 
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STILL 
The Portable with the Peak Performance 


T110H 


3-SPEED GRAMOPHONE 
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turnover crystal pick-up head of greatly improved design, 
high fidelity amplifier (exactly as incorporated in the popular 
A375), tone and volume controls and a high flux elliptical 
loudspeaker. 

In the non-automatic TRIXETTES, a single playing 3-speed 
unit is fitted and while just as handsomely finished, they are 
even more compact in size. 


Truly outstanding among modern gramophones, the 
RECITAL Console is equally worthy of your attention. 
Descriptive literature will gladly be sent on request. 






MODEL A310 
30 gns. 


inc. tax 


& 
Note the fcellowing special features: ey 
Garrard 3-speed motor unit ty 
Spring mounting ” 
Newly-designed crystal pickup « 
(turnover type) & 
Elliptical speaker, 6 in. by 4 in. ey 
Pickup retainer «” is 
Adaptor for 45 r.p.m. —  4£-a- Bae 
Cream finish motor unit < ty 
Dual voltage, if required SS . 
Exceptionally small size ” 
and weight ” 
21 gns. -_ 
inc. tax ~” 
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Send for our complete PRICE LIST 
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Details of all the TRIXETTE models from your Dealer, 
or write (stating mains supply) to the sole manufacturers ; 


My «The TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


MAPLE PLACE, LONDON, W.! Tel. : MUSeum 5817. Cables : Trixadio, London 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Albert Ammons—Piano Solos 
*** Sy itcase Blues (Ammons) (Am. Blue Note 
1007) (6/1/1939. New York) 
*** Bass Goin’ Crazy (Ammons) (do. 1014) 
(6/5/1939. New York) 
(Vogue V2213—6s.) 


Albert Ammons trundles out more boogie 
woogie to add to his Chicago In Mind reviewed 
last month. 

The operative word is trundled, especially 
in Bass Goin’ Crazy, in which the late Mr. 
Ammons rings the changes on the rolling bass 
that is one of the main characteristics of boogie 
with a lustiness that may not do much to 
relieve the monotony of the naive, oft-repeated 
phrases that go to make up genuine boogie 
woogie, but certainly helps to make the record 
swing. 


Lil Armstrong 
*#7il’s Boogie (Armstrong) (French Vogue 
53V 4558) 
** Foogie Boogie (Armstrong) (do. 53V4559) 
(Vogue V2234—6s.) 


Armstrong (pno); Marcel Blencee 


Lil 
20/5/1953. Paris. 
Compared with the, at any rate authentic, 
pounding of Albert Ammons this sounds too 
much like Winifred Atwell, but without her 
technique. Lil Armstrong ought to know better. 


(drs.) 


Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 

***Chicago Breakdown (Morton) (Am. OKeh 

W8085 1a) 
Louis Armstrong and his Hot Seven 
*** 10th Street Rag (Bowman) (do. W80864a) 
(Columbia 78 DB3477—5s.; 45 SOM5118 
—5s. 64d.) 

80851—This record has defied all the efforts of disco- 
graphers, who have given various contradictory and 
incomplete personnels for it. Main cause of the confusion 
is that it was never released by OKeh, and the first most 
people knew of its existence was when Am. Columbia 
issued it for the first time in 1940. A personnel was given 
on the label, but the fact that it made no mention of the 
clearly audible tuba and drums does nothing to inspire 
confidence in it in other respects. 

At the time the record was made Armstrong was 
leading a group called his Stompers at the Sunset Café in 
Chicago, and it has been said (and probably rightly) that 
he used some of its members for the session. 

Bearing this in mind, and judging on aural evidence 
while realising that some of the names given on the Am. 
Columbia label may be correct, Oliver King and I believe 
the personnel to have been: ; 

Armstrong (cornet); Boyd Atkins (sop); possibly 
Joe Dixon or Al Washington (a/to); Stumpf Evans 
(bar); Honore Dutray (tmb); Earl Hines (pno) ; Rip 
Bassett (bjo) ; Pete Briggs (tuba) ; Tubby Hall (drs). 
10/5/1927. Chicago. 

tAccording to Baby Dodds and others who should 
know, this nickname, bestowed on Evans because of his 
small stature, is correct, and the more often quoted 
Stomp erroneous. 

30864—Armstrong (cornet); Johnny Dodds (cit); 
Kid Ory (tmb); Lil Armstrong (pno); Johnny St. 
Cyr (bj0); Briggs (tuba); Baby Dodds (drs). 
11/5/1927. Chicago. 


There is plenty of excellent vintage Armstrong 
in both these sides, and it sounds none the less so 
because something seems to have been done to 
bring the reproduction almost up to the best 
modern standards. 

12th Street is taken at a much slower tempo 
than usual, and this has helped Louis almost 
entirely to overcome, after a rather questionable 
first chorus, the inherent corniness of the tune. 

For the rest . . . Well, the records were 
nade in 1927, and, except perhaps for Johnny 
Dodds’s sixteen bars in 12th Street, nothing 
happens that would have set the world alight, 
even at that time. The reed soloists go in for 


slap-tongueing, Louis and other soloists often 
get nothing more ambitious than off-beat 
accompaniments, and only Louis really swings. 

More vintage Armstrong is listed on page 77 
under reissues, meanwhile to 1954 Armstrong. 


Louis Armstrong and the All Stars 
**#* Basin Street Blues (Two sides) (Spencer 
Williams) (V by Armstrong) (Am. 
Decca 86073, 86074) 
(Brunswick 05303—5s. 64d.) 

Armstrong (i//); Barney Bigard (cit); Bud 
Freeman (inr) ; Trummie Young (tmb); Billy Kyle 
(pno); Arvell Shaw (bass); Kenny John (drs). 
25/3/1954. U.S.A. 

This is Louis giving us, with the latest edition 
of his All Stars, the number in which he was 
featured in the New York Cotton Club scene 
in the “‘ Glenn Miller Story” film, and the 
presentation is on similar lines, even to some of 
the same musicians (e.g. Trummie Young and 
Barney Bigard) being the same as those who 
appeared with Louis in the film. 

he first side is in slow tempo, the second fast, 
and there is a very abrupt and disconcerting 
break between the two. Also it can hardly be 
said that bass and drums solos are exactly in 
keeping with the jazz tradition. 

But otherwise this is a good and at times 
great record. Veteran Bud Freeman plays in 
his familiar style, but without seeming corny ; 
Barney Bigard sounds none the worse because 
he is less flow’ry than he has been on some 
records ; Trummie Young rides well ; and the 
group as a whole has a nice easy swing on the 
slow side, goes with real zip on the fast one. 

But it is Louis who is the star. It is astonishing 
that at fifty-four years of age he is still not only 
as grand a stylist as ever, but also plays with 
vigour that would be a credit to one half his 
age. And although his voice gets more and more 
beery as the years pass by, he still manages to 
use it with the same buoyancy and humour as 
he did when he first became recognised as the 
man who introduced a new, and still the most 
entertaining and swinging vocal approach to 
jazz. 


*Norman Burns and his Band. 

Tito Burns and his Band 

** Meet The Burns ”’ 

***Norman Burns Band : jeepers Creepers 
(Warren, Mercer) (e) ; Happy Lobster 
‘(Burns) (f); Three O’Clock In The 
‘ Morning (Robledo) (h) ; I Get A Kick 
Out Of You (Porter) (g). (Esquire 
ELP499) —_ 

***#*Tito Burns Band: Midnight Sun 

(Hampton) (6) ; Budo (Davis, Powell) 
(d); Pinky (Newman) (c); Riff 
Concoction (improvised) (a). (Esquire 
ELP500) 

(Esquire 20-029—27s. 34d.) 

(a) (Esquire RS455-1), (6) (do. RS456-1), (c) (do. 
RS457-1),' (2) (do. RS458-2)—Burns (accordion); Don 
Savage (alto, bar); Norman Goodall (inmr); Arny 
Tweed (tpt); Johnny Weed (pno); Stan Wasser 
(bass); Dougie Cooper (drs). 26/2/1954. London. 

Also available on standard 78s: (6) on Esquire 10-359, 
with take 2 of Riff Concoction, reviewed May, 1954; 
(c) and (d) on 10-365. 

(e) (do. RS459-1), (f) (do. RS496-1), (g) (do. RS497-1), 
(h) (do. RS498-1)—Burns (drs); John Harris (tft) ; 

rdon Langford (vib); Dave Davani (accordion) ; 
Les Allen (pno) ; Barry Fox (gtr) ; Brian Short (bass) 
9/4/1954. London. 

Also available on standard 78s: (e) and (f) on Esquire 
10-365, reviewed June, 1954; (g) and (A) on 10-369. 


Except that. Tito Burns’s Riff Concoction is an 
alternative take, all the items om this LP are 
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available on 78s. In fact some of them have 
been obtainable in that form for the last month 
or two and I was able to review these respectively 
last month. and the month before (see details 
above). 

The newcomers give me no cause to vary the 
comments I then made on the bands in general, 
except perhaps to add that Norman Burns’s 
has become more of a modernists’ proposition 
than I had realised, and now seems to be 
vieing in that direction with Tito’s. 

But [ think it still has some way to go to 
catch up. It has good soloists in vibraphone 
player Gordon Langford and accordionist Dave 
Davani. But they have nothing on Tito’s 
altcist Don Savage (featured to no mean effect 
in George Newman’s lovely ballad Pinky) or 
pianist Johnny Weed. And when it comes to 
trumpet players, Tito’s Arny Tweed wins by 
rather more than a short head. 

And how the usually tasteful Norman ever 
came so far to forget himself as to allow at the 
end of his mostly quite inventive and pre- 
possessing presentation of You Go To My Head 
that silly “ Oh oh oh, let’s go home ”’ shouting 


is incomprehensible. 


Al Cohn Quartet 
*#* Infinity (Cohn) (Am. Triumph T104) 
**Flow Long Has This Been Going On? 
(Gershwin) (do. T105) 
(Esquire 10-366—6s. 114d.) 

Cohn (inr); George Wallington (pn0); Tommy 
Potter (bass); Tiny Kahn (drs). 12/8/1950. U.S.A. 

Two more sides from the same session as Al 
Cohn’s Groovin’ With Gus and Let’s Get Away on 
Esquire 10-213, reviewed May, 1952. 

In the up tempo Infinity he boots along lustily 
in the 1950 bop idiom and has quite a few 
interesting things to say—a comment which 
goes also for Geo. Wallington’s piano solo. 

I liked the coupling less. Ballads are hardly 
Cohn’s cup of tea, and although he assays, with 
his breathy tone, to put some feeling into this 
one, the whole thing no more does justice to his 
style than it does to Gershwin’s tune. 


*Miles Davis and his Orchestra 
* Young Man With A Horn—Vol. 2 ”’ 
*** Tempus Fugit (Powell) ; Enigma (John- 
son); Ray's Idea (Fuller Brown) ; 
Kelo (Johnson); JI Waited For You 
(Fuller) ; C.7.A. (Heath). (Am. Blue 
Note BNLP-5022A -5022B) 
(Vogue LDEo64—27s. 4d.) 
Miles Davis and his. Orchestra 

*** Chance It (Pettiford) (Am. Blue Note 

number unknown) 

*** Yesterdays (Kern) (do.) 

(Vogue V2227—6s.) 

LP—Davis (tpt); Jimmy Heath (inv); J. J: 
Johnson (tmb); Gil Goggins (pno); Percy Heath 
(bass); Art Blakey (drs). April, 1953. U.S.A. 

78—Davis (tpt); Jackie McClean (alto); Johnson 


(tmb); Goggins (pno); Oscar Pettiford (bass) ; 
ow Clarke (drs). Released America winter, 1953. 


Miles Davis has plenty to say for himself and 
if you are familiar with the modern idiom you 
will probably be able to make sense out of most 
of it. But you will have to forgive some doubtful 
intonation, a tendency to stiffness and some 
fluffed notes, even in Enigma, I Waited and 
Yesterdays which are at the slow tempo at which 
Davis, being fundamentally a lyric player, is 
usually. at his best. 

There is an interesting newcomer to be heard 
in the LP—Jimmy Heath younger brother of 
the bassist Percy. He has the right idea and as 
his tone improves and creativeness increases 
could become’ an outstanding saxist. Even 
better is pianist Gil Goggins who unless my 
memory is at fault makes his record début 
in this country on these discs. 

Stars of. the pr ings are however J. J. 
Johnson; who ought to have been featured at 
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much greater length, and Art Blakey. At times 
Blakey gets busy to the point of being over- 
powering. But he knows how to play drums 
and as a motive force... well, if he is not the 
only one in the fast numbers, he is certainly the 
main one. 


Jimmy Deuchar Quartet 
**#Close As The Pages In A Book (Romberg) 
(Esquire RS502-2) 
*** The Folks Who Live On The Hill (Kern) 
(do. RS503-1) 
(Esquire 10-373—6s. 114d.) 
Deuchar (/pt); Victor Feldman (pno); Sammy 
Stokes (bass) ; Tony Kinsey (drs). 20/4/1954. London. 
You can class Jimmy Deuchar as England’s 
counterpart to Miles Davis. He plays these 
slow items in the same modern idiom, has much 
the same lyrical expressiveness, and if his delivery 
is a little more cumbersome than Davis’s that is 
balanced up by his richer tone and the fact that 
he plays in tune. Add a fourth star if you are a 
devotee of modernist jazz in general and Mr. 
Deuchar in particular. 


Dixieland Jug Blowers 
Carpet Alley Breakdown (Smith, Clifford) 
(Am. Victor BVE37228) 
Hen Party Blues (Clifford) (do. BVE37229) 
(H.M.V. 78 B10727—5s.; 45 7M233— 
5s. 64d.) 

Johnny Dodds (cit); Lockwood Lewis (alto); 
Henry Miles or Clifford Hayes (vin); Curtis Hayes, 
Emmett Perkins, Carl Smith (djos) ; Henry 
Clifford, Earl McDonald (jugs). 11/12/1926. U.S.A, 

Recorded at the same session and in general 
the same sort of thing as the Dixieland Jug 
Blowers’s Memphis Shake reviewed last month 

.V.). 

(The omission of star ratings is again inten- 
tional for reasons explained in the Memphis 
Shake review.) 


*xTommy Dorsey and his Orchestra 

** Who (Kern, Hammerstein II, Harbach) 
(V by Jack Leonard and Chorus) 
(b) ; Royal Garden Blues (C. and S. 
Williams) (a); Embraceable You (G. 
and I. Gershwin) (V by Jo Stafford 
and The Pied Pipers) (c) ; Chicago 
(Fred Fisher) (V by Sy Oliver and 
The Sentimentalists) (d). (H.M.V. 
7TAV42, 7TAV44) 

(H.M.V. 7EG8017—9s. 33d.) 


(a) (Am. Victor OA9950)—Dorsey (tmb) ; Joe Dixon 
(clt, alto); Fred Stulce (alto); Clyde Rounds (alto, 
inr); Sid Block (inv); Joe Bauer, Max Kaminsky, 
Sam Skolnick (tps) ; Walter Mercurio, Ben Picker- 
ing (tmbs); Dick Jones (pno); William Schaeffer 
(gtr); Gene Traxler (bass); Dave Tough (drs). 
3/4/1936. U.S.A. 

(6) (do. OA014683)—Dorsey (imb); Johnny Mince 
(cit, alto) Skeets Herfurt, Stulce (altos); Bud 
Freeman (inr); Less Castaldo, Pee Wee Erwin, 
Andy Ferretti (tpts); Earl Hagen, Les Jenkins 
(tmbs); Howard Smith ome Carmen Mastren 

ough (drs). 14/10/1937. 

A. 


(et) Traxler (bass); 
hs 

(c) (do. OA067937)—Dorsey (imb); Heinie Beau 
(clit, alto); Mannie Gershman, Bruce Snyder, Stulce 
(altos); Don Lodice (saxes); Jimmy Blake, Ziggy 
Elman, Chuck Peterson, Al Stearns (ipis); George 
Arus, Dave Jacobs, Jimmy Skyler (imbs); Joe 
Bushkin (pno); Clark Yocum (gir); Sid Weiss 
(bass); Buddy Rich (drs). 26/9/1941. U.S.A. 

(d) (do. D5-VB-597)—Dorsey (imb); Buddy De 
Franco (cit); Sid Cooper (alto); Bruce Branson, 
Livio Frisk, Harry Steinfeld (saxes); Gerald Goff, 
Vito Mangano, George Seaberg, Charlie Shavers 
({pts); Karl De Karske, W Hallar, Colin 
Satterwhite (imbs); John Potaker (pno); Sam 
Herman (gir) ; Sid Block (bass) ; Rich (drs). 7/9/1945. 
U.S.A. 

Previous releases (¢ deleted): (a) on H.M.V. B8517f, 
with Ja Da, reviewed January, 1937 ; (6) on B8720, with 
Nola, reviewed March, 1938; (d) on B9661f, with 
Navada, reviewed July, 1948. 

This would have been in the reissues list had 
it not been for one item—Embraceable You, of 
which this is the first release in this country. 

Hardly an outstanding record even in its day, 
and now sounding, like the other three, very 
dated, it nevertheless has this point of interest : 
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it lets us hear Jo Stafford (now Mrs. Paul 
Weston) as she was a dozen years ago when 
she was the only female singer and leading light 
in the Pied Pipers. The Pied Pipers were 
Tommy Dorsey’s vocal group from 1939 to 
1942, and it was with them that Miss Stafford 
first climbed to stardom. 


There is also the early work of another who 
has since become famous—Buddy De Franco, 
featured’ in Chicago. Among the luminaries 
already well established at the time who also 
have solo spots are Bud Freeman (in Who) and 
Charlie Shavers (Chicago), and of course the 
old boner, Mr. Dorsey, himself. That tone was 
already something in those far off days, at any 
rate when Mr. D. decided to play “ sweet ’’. 


Dutch Swing College Band with Neva 

Raphaello 

**** Careless Love (Handy, Koenig, Williams) 

(Dutch Philips AA17216-1H) 
**** Doctor Jazz (Oliver) (do. AA17216-2H) 
(Philips PB265—5s. 64d.) 

Dim Kesber, Peter Schilperoot (cits); Wiebe 
Buma (tpt); Wim Kolstee (tmb); Joop Schrier 
(pno); Arie Ligthart (bjo); Bob Van Oven (bass) ; 
Arie Westendorp (drs); Neva Raphaello (voc). 
17/8/1953. Holland. 

Dutch Jazz College Band would have been a 
more apt name for this group, for it plays in the 
Dixieland tradition. But a rose by any other 
name, as they say, and these Dutch lads are not 
only good musicians, they also know their 
Dixieland idiom. That there is nothing to 
suggest that they are outstanding soloists does 
not alter the fact that as an ensemble they leave 
little to be desired. 


But it is Britain’s own Neva Raphaello who 
is the star of the proceedings and wins the sides 
their four stars. She sings both the slow Careless 
Love and pep-paced Doctor Jazz in a way that 
will do nothing to lessen her long-standing 
reputation for being our finest traditional-style 
jazz vocalist. 


*Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
##*** Vfo0od Indigo (Bigard, Ellington) (V by 
Yvonne) ; Sophisticated Lady (Ellington, 
Parish) (V by Yvonne) ; The Tattooed 
Bride (Ellington) ; Solitude (Ellington). 
(Am. Columbia XLP5672, XLP5673) 
(12 in. Columbia 33SX1022— 92s. 44d.) 
Ellington (pno); Jimmy Hamilton (cit); Johnny 
Hodges, Russell Procope (alios); Paul Gonsalves 
(tnr); Harry Carney (bar); William ‘‘ Cat’’ 
Anderson, Harold Baker, Andy Ford, Ray Nance, 
Nelson Williams (pis); Lawrence Brown, Quentin 
Jackson, Tyree Glenn (tmbs) ; Billy Strayhorn (p10); 
Fred Guy (gir); Wendell Marshall (bass); Sonny 
Greer (drs). 19/12/1950. U.S.A. 
Full-scale concert versions, running in all for 
forty-five minutes, of three of Ellington’s most 
popular tunes, and a fourth which, although less 
well known, is equally alluring, make up one 
of the finest Ellington records ever to appear. 
At times the arrangements go into free 
tempo. Mood Indigo even merges, towards the 
end, into 3/4 measure. But most of the while 
the music is “in rhythm ’”’, and the scoring is 
some of the most colourful, effective and 
fascinating even Duke has ever conceived. It is 
Ellington of the pre-Hawk Talks, pre-Skin Deep 
era: almost, one could say, Ellington in pre-war 
mood ; and that means Ellington at his best, 
The records were made in December, 1950, 
while the band still had such now departed 
stalwarts as Johnny Hodges, Harold Baker, 
Lawrence Brown, Tyree Glenn and Sonny Greer 
as well as the still present Jimmy Hamilton, 
Paul Gonsalves and Harry Carney. In addition 
to helping to complete one of the finest ensembles 
Duke ever had, all of them are woven into the 
arrangements as soloists to add and blend their 
unique musical character with that of Duke’s 
in the way that made the Duke Ellington 
orchestra so supreme in the annals of jazz. 
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Victor Feldman Modern Jazz Quartet 


** Harem Scarem (Feldman) (Esquire 


RS469-3) 
** Pakistan (Feldman) (do. RS470-1) 
(Esquire 10-974—6s. 114d.) 

Feldman (vib); Stan Watson (gir); Lennie Bush 
(bass); Freddie Manton (drs). 19/3/1954. London. 

These get their low rating solely because of 
the jam-jar vibraphone tone and recording 
inadequacies of which I complained last month 
when reviewing Victor Feldman’s Evening /n 
Paris and Kashmir made at the same session. 


It’s a shame because Victor’s playing is 
terrific—especially in Harem Scarem, which | 
can well imagine causing a veritable orgy of 
hip waggling among the sultan’s ladies. 


John Graas Septet 
##* Fo ypt (Jimmy Giuffre) (Am. Trend. T1287) 
*#* Pyramid (Nelson Riddle) (do. T1251) 
(London HL8053—5s. 64d.) 
Graas (french horn); Bud Shank (alto); Bob 
Cooper Shorty Rogers (/jt); Russ Freeman 


(pno) ; anners (bass); Shelly Manne (drs). 
3/7/1953. Hollywood. 


tThese are the correct Am. Trend master numbers, those 
on the labels being references allocated by the ‘‘ London” 
Division of the English Decca Co. 

Many instruments have found their way into 
jazz mainly through some outstanding per- 
forme: having shown their value to it. One 
could cite as instances the guitar, which dis- 
placed the banjo chiefly through the influence 
of the great Eddie Lang, and the tenor saxo- 
phone. This had hardly been heard until 
Coleman Hawkins put it on the jazz map. 

More recently arrived is the French horn, 
thanks to John Graas. He first brought it to 
jazz, with Claude Thornhill, in 1941, since 
when we have heard him more and more 
frequently, notably, of course, with Stan 
Kenton. 

Now here is Mr. Graas with a group designed 
especially to feature his French horn. 
Academically he may not be another Aubrey 
or Dennis Brain. But I think one could fairly 
class him among the next best and he certainly 
has a more than superficial knowledge of the 
modern jazz idiom. 

Trouble is however that he seldom really 
swings and that goes for the band as a whole 
here. Good arranging and technically un- 
assailable performances have resulted in a full 
and pleasing ensemble sound. But there is a 
too studied atmosphere about the playing and 
the only one who gets near to swinging is 
altoist Bud Shank in Egypt. 

Still as examples of the modern trend as 
coloured by French horn through the medium 
of two easy-on-the-ear and very adequate in 
other respects tunes, these records are interesting 
and well worth hearing. 


(énr) ; 
Bob 


Lee Konitz Quintet 
*##**Sound-lee (Improvised) (originally Am. 
New Jazz now Prestige JRC40B) 
*#** Tautology (Improvised) (do. JRC39F) 
(Esquire 10-375—6s. 114d.) 

Konitz (alto); Warne Marsh (inr); Sal Mosca 
{pno) ; Arnold Fishkin (bass); Jeff Morton (drs). 
irca late summer, 1949. 

If you are not partial to the “ modern 
sound *’ these could send you scatty, for the 
records take it to the furthest extremes it had 
reached by the time they were made (1949) 
and for that matter about as far as most people 
have dared to take it since. 

But if you like it you should be more than 
mildly intrigued by the clean, clear toned and 
fluent playing of Tristano pupil and disciple 
Lee Konitz as he weaves his way through 
melodic lines based on the modern trend in 
harmony. 

Even those most familiar with the kind of 
thing may find Sound-lee pretty involved. But 
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REAL HIGH FIDELITY at modest cost... 


@ Manufacturer -to- Consumer policy saves you one-third cost! 


We are now specialising in the supply of units for 
making up high fidelity Radio and Record-repro- 
ducing Equipment for use in the Home, small Halls, 
Schools and Gramophone Societies and single items 
for replacing in existing equipments and radiograms. 


Our Chief Engineer, who is operating a Technical 


Guidance Service, is .available daily including 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or will deal with 
enquiries by return of post. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue and Supplement will be a great boon to 
those desiring quality equipment for modest 
expenditure. Send two 24d. stamps for your copy 
now. It may well save you pounds ! 








No. | ‘‘ SYMPHONY ”’ AMPLIFIER is a 3-channel 5-watt 
Gram/Radio Amplifier with astonishingly flexible tone- 
control. You can lift the treble, the bass, or-—and here is the 
unique feature—the middle frequencies to suit your own ear 
characteristics and the record or radio programme being heard. 
It is thus possible to arrange the frequency-response of the 
amplifier to a curve equal and opposite to the resultant curve 
of the other items in the chain so that what finally registers in 
the brain is as per original. This flexibility of control is far more 
important than mere nominal linear response of the amplifier, 
as the pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. Independent 
Scratch-Cut is also fitted and special negative-feedback circuit 
employed. The Amplifier can accommodate a wide variety of 
records from old 78’s to new LP’s. Input is for all types of 
pickup of 0.2v. output or more and there is full provision (and 
power) for Radio Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or 15 
ohms speakers. Price: 10 pe. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in 
Portable Steel Cabinet 35/- extra 





No. 2 “* SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIER as No. | but with 
10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes throughout. 
Woden mains and output transformers and choke. Output 
tapped 3, 7.5 and 15 ohms. Full provision and power for Tuner. 
Competes with the most expensive amplifiers on the market 
yet costs only 15 gns. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel 
Cabinet 2 gms. extra. 


Remote 
Control 
Panel 





“SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS with REMOTE CON- 
TROL. Both the above model Amplifiers are available 
with all controls on a separate Control Panel with up to 
4 fect flexible cable which simply plugs into the amplifier. 
Enables the Amplifier proper to be sat in the bottom of a 
cabinet whilst the controls are mounted conveniently higher 
up. Extra cost 2 gns. 


“STUDIO SYMPHONY’ AMPLIFIERS, Models ! 
and 2, new models specially designed to get the maximum 
out of the revolutionary new Collaro Studio pickups and heads 
type ‘‘ P.’’ Specification as per our Standard Symphony models 
but with high-gain, low noise, built-in Preamplifier stage with 
separate switched correctors for Std. and LP. Third position 
on switch provides input matching for Acos and similar output 
pickups. These remarkable new models thus provide all the 
facilities and matching of our Standard Symphony Amplifiers 
PLUS the specialised Collaro matchings. Request copy 
‘* The Gramophone ’’ review on these instruments. Price : 
No. |, 12 gns. ; No. 2, 17 gns. Carriage 5/-. 


CURRENT GARRARD PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK AT PRESENT: 


3-SPEED GRAM UNIT MODEL “T’”’ with new type 
turnover pickup head £10/12/8. Post 2/6. 


MODEL TA as above but with plug-in turnover head £10/16/- 
or with two separate high fidelity Acos HGP35 heads £12/15/6. 
Unit less heads £8/II/-. Post 2/6. Heads 42/3 each, post I/-. 


MODEL TB as above but with long pickup arm. Less heads 
£8/li/-. Post 2/6. 

Heads to fit this unit: Decca XMS 55/-, Decca/Crystal 35/-, 
Garrard Standard Magnetic. 25/-, miniature magnetic low 
impedance 25/-, miniature magnetic high impedance 35/- 
Post on heads I/-. Unit can be supplied with any combination 
of above heads and is carefully adjusted for stylus pressure 
on oan. Garrard MAG. Heads are for fibre or s<eel 
needles 


RCIIO NEW MODEL AUTO CHANGER with new type 
turnover head £13/19/6. Carriage 5/-. 


MODEL RC75A less heads £15/4/6, with new turnover 
head £17/9/6, with two separate Acos HGP39 heads £19/16/-. 
Carriage 5/-. 


RC80 less heads £17/1/7, with new turnover head £19/6/7, 
with two HGP39 heads £21/13/-, with Garrard head for 
miniature fibres for Standard, and Decca crystal for LP 
£20/12/-. Carriage 5/-. 


COLLARO lIatest model AC3/544 3-SPEED GRAM 
UNIT with new ‘‘STUDIO”’ Pickup type ‘‘O’’ or “P”’ 
£10/6/1, post 2/6. 


COLLARO latest model 3RC531 AUTO-CHANGER, 
We are pleased to say that after most careful and rigorous 
trial, we can highly recommend these latest improved Auto- 
Changers by Collaro. The standard of engineering is of the 
highest and in addition to being very easy and quick and fool- 
proof in operation, they are fitted with the revolutionary high- 
fidelity plug-in * STUDIO ”’ Pickup heads of which the Type 

‘O°’ is matched to radio sets and medium-gain amplifiers 
and the Type ‘‘P’’ is designed for high-gain amplifiers. 
The Type of Pp is exactly matched to our new model Studio 
Symphony Amplifiers. The price complete with either type 
pickup head is £15/3/-. The 3RC532 as above, but mixes 10-in. 
and 12-in. records, costs £17/10/-. Carriage 5/-. Delivery 
from stock. Illustrated Leaflet 24d. 


COLLARO “STUDIO” PICKUP (Arm and Head), 
type ‘‘O”’ or ‘ P,’’ 74/8, post. 2/-. 

NEW TYPE ACOS PICKUPS. Arm with one HGP39 
head (Standard or LP) £3/8/9, or with both heads £5/I1/-. 
Post 1/6. Heads separately 42/3 each. Immediate delivery. 


TRANSCRIPTION MOTORS IN STOCK: 
COLLARO MODEL 2000 less pickup £13/9/6. 


COLLARO 2010 with pickup complete on unit plate £18/4/9. 
CONNOISSEUR 4£21/17/3. 


TAPE RECORDING EQUIPMENT. We recommend 
and have in stock for immediate delivery the latest TRUVOX 
TAPE DECK at 22 gns., a suitable high-fidelity Tape/Gramo- 
phone/Microphone/Radio Amplifier to match at 16 gns. and 
a Portable Cabinet to house these and speaker at 95/-. Also 
a new Complete Recorder incorporating above Deck and 
Amplifier with actual space for fitting Radio Tuner. Price 
4934 gns. Leaflets 73d. 





HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES 
NOW AVAILABLE on orders of £15 or over 


Send one-third deposit with order, balance over 
6 or 12 monthly instalments. State which required, 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


it & 16 KINGS COLLEGE ROAD, ADELAIDE ROAD 
LONDON, N.W.3 Phone : PRimrose 8314 
Tubes : Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 
Buses : 2, 13, 113 and 187. 








GOODMANS CORNER CABI- 
NETS (above) for the AXIOM 150 
Mark 2 manufactured by us to Messrs. 
Goodmans. measurements. Height 
46 in. Price: complete kit in plain 
board with felt, 8 gns. Price ready 
built, 10 gns. Finished in figured 
walnut, 16 gns. Other veneers to 
order Carriage extra according to 
area. 


‘** SYMPHONY ” BASS REFLEX 
CABINET KITS. 30 in. high, consist 
of fully-cut } in. thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, 
deflector plate, felt, all screws, etc., 
and full instructions. 8-in. speaker 
model, 85/-; 10-in. speaker model, 
97/6; 12-in. speaker model, £5/7/6. 
The ‘design is the final result of 
extensive research in our own 
laboratory and is your safeguard of 
optimum acoustic results. Carriage 
7/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra. 


‘SYMPHONY ”’ BASS REFLEX 
CABINETS, fully finished in figured 
walnut, oak or mahogany to our 
Registered Design and to match our 
Console Amplifier Cabinet, enabling 
the housing of a whole sonoma in 
a two-piece suite, cost: 12-in. 
speaker model, £11/10/-; 10-in. 
£il; 8-in., £10/10/-. Carriage 
according to area. The 10-in. model 
is ideal for the WB HF 1012 (see 
‘** The Gramophone ”’ review, March) 





CONSOLE AMPLIFIER 
CABINETS (above), 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid with piano hinge, take 
Gram Unit or Auto-changer, Ampli- 
fier, Pre-amplifier, and Radio Feeder 
Unit, finished medium walnut veneer. 
De luxe version, 10 gns., carriage 
actording to area. Bass Reflex 
Cabinets to match available as above. 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H.A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 








THE HARTLEY-TURNER LONG PLAY- 
ING RECORD SUPPLY SERVICE AT 
HOME AND OVERSEAS 


May we once again bring to your notice our 
long playing record supply service. We have 
many new customers from far off places where 
records are unobtainable from retail shops. 
lf your business or employment has taken you 
into the backwoods and you have to find and 
make your own entertainment, then let us 
provide you and your friends with long playing 
records and enable you to arrange your own 
concert evenings—symphony or swing. Why 
not list your requirements and send them as 
one complete order ? 


To those at home may we suggest, next time 
the problem arises of sending gifts to relatives 
and friends abroad, that you send details of 
records required to us and we will then forward 
the records direct to the person concerned. 


Details of the above service will be sent 
immediately upon receipt of a post-card stating 
your name and address. 





Send for details to: 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 Hammersmith Road, London, W.6 
Phone : RiVerside 7387 
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High Fidelity Classical Recordings 

| 12-inch 36/5} inc. P.T. 


a/-/> 
ANTAL DORATI conducting the 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Tchaikovsky. Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 
(MG.50008) 


Rimsky-Korsakov. Scheherazade. (MG.50009) 


Mendelssohn. Symphony No. 4 in A major, Op. 90 


Mozart. Symphony No. 40 in G minor. 
(MG.50010) 


Respighi. The Pines of Rome. 
The Fountains of Rome. (MG.50011) 


Gershwin. Porgy and Bess, Symphonic Picture. 


Gould. Spirituals for String Choir and Or- 
chestra. (MG.50016) 


a/-/> 
HOWARD HANSON conducting the 


EASTMAN-ROCHESTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Gould. Latin-American Symphonette. 


Barber. Overture to “‘ The School for Scandal ”’ ; 
Adagio for Strings ; Essay for Orchestra 
No. 1, Op. 12. (MG.40002) 


Bring the Concert Hall into your Home on 


MERCURY 


RECORDS 
101 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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TAX PAID 


With these 
star features 


¥*& 5 VALVE 3 WAVE-BAND RADIO. 
AMPLE RECORD STORAGE. 
GIANT 10 INCH SPEAKER FOR 
BETTER TONE AND VOLUME. 
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3 SPEED RECORD CHANGER—PLAYS ALL 


SIZES AND SPEEDS — CHANGES 

10 RECORDS AUTOMATICALLY. 
LONG-LIFE SAPPHIRE NEEDLE. 
LARGE HANDSOME CABINET. 
DIMENSIONS: 34” wide, 33” high, 164” deep. 


Attractive hire purchase 
facilities available. 


Issued by: Regentone Radio & Television Ltd., 
Eastern Avenue, Romford, Essex 


For AC MAINS—200-250 VOLTS 


You'd better get a 


REGENTONE 


by the sound of it | 
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once one has mastered it one cannot fail to be 
fascinated by its structure and the fleet way in 
which Konitz and his satellites take it in their 
stride. 

Warne Marsh also does well. 


Machito and his Afro-Cubans 
** Dragnet Mambo (Schumann) (Am. Seeca 
SR8160) (29/3/1953) 
** Mambo Sentimental (Emilio D’Juri y 
Tatasto (do. SR8161) (Same session) 
(Seeco SV2173—6s.) 


Precedent has led me to expect in anything 
coming under the broad category of Latin- 
American dance music, a tune which has at 
least a suggestion of the haunting melody 
for which Spanish-derived music has always 
been conspicuous, and the low rating for these 
two latest sides by what has for long been my 
favourite Afro-Cuban-style orchestra is due to the 
fact that they so lack this, to my mind, first 
essential. 


Dragnet Mambo is a manbo version of the 
Dragnet which, although it had a season of 
mild success here not long ago, never was much 
of a tune, at any rate by Spanish standards. 
Mambo Sentimental, for all its promising title, 
is imitation Perez Prado and bad imitation at 
that. The result is that we are left with nothing 
but the Machito brand of North Americanized 
Afro-Cuban jazz (or vice versa if you prefer it 
that way) and it just isn’t enough—especially 
when one remembers such lovely tunes as 
Hay Que Recordar which Machito recorded on 
Columbia DC598. 

The label states that both arrangements are 
by Rene Hernandez (Machito’s pianist). This 
is interesting because hitherto most of the band’s 
arrangements were the work of trumpet player 
Mario Bauza, who, many will remember, 
was with Chick Webb’s orchestra from 1933 


to 1936, and later, from 1940 to 1941, with 
Cab Calloway. 
Note: The letter “y” is Spanish for “‘ and’’, and 


Emilio D’Juri y Yatasto, to whom Mambo Sentimental 
is accredited, therefore suggests two separate people. 

My colleague Ernest Borneman, who is an authority 
on South American customs and music, tells me however 
that the name is probably that of just one person, it 
being the custom in certain South American countries for 
an individual to adopt, as a courtesy to both parents, the 
maiden name of his (or her) mother and link it to that 
of the father with the ‘‘y”’. Emilio D’Juri could thus 
mean Emilio son of D’ Juri (his father) and Yatasto (the 
mother under her maiden name). 

Strength is led to this assumption, adds Borneman, by 
the fact that, whereas there is a Christian name before 
D’ Juri, there is none before Yatasto—an omission which, 
according to custom, would have been an unforgiveable 
— to Yatasto had he and D’Juri been two separate 
people. 


*Melody Maker All Stars 
(1954 Poll Winners) 

*** For Voters Only (Dankworth) (a) (d) ; 
Gallop Poll (Dankworth) (c) (d); 
Swingdido (Dankworth) (e). (Esquire 
ELP462B, ELP462A) 

(Esquire 20-031—27s. 34d.) 

(a) (Esquire SSS460-1), (0) (do. SSS460-2)—Johnny 
Dankworth (leader, alto); Vic Ash (cit, alto); Ronnie 
Chamberlain (sop, tnr); Ronnie Scott (tnr) ; Harry 
Klein (bar); Kenny Baker (tpt); Don Lusher (tmb)*: 
Victor Feldman (vib); Bill McGuffie (pno) ; Ivor 
Mairats (gtr); Johnny Hawksworth (bass) ; Eric 
ouaney (drs). 7/3/1945. London. 

(c) (do. SSS461-2), (d) (do. SSS461-3), (e) (do. ELP 
462-A)—As above, plus Tito Burns (accordion). Same 


session. 
Previously issued on standard 78s: (b) and (d) on 


Esquire 10-353. 

This adds to the takes of For Voters Only and 
Gallop Poll as issued on 78 Esquire 10-353, 
reviewed last April, alternative takes of both 
numbers, plus one made at the same session, 
but hitherto unissued—Swingdido. 

The alternative takes differ little from those 
previously put out. The routines are identical 
and it is mainly a matter of the differences in 
the solos. Most noticeable is Victor Feldman’s 
in For Voters. In the alternative take instead of 
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using the first four bars as a lead-in, he plays his 
chorus as a full 12-bar melody. The others... 
well some play a little better on one take, some 
on another, thereby cancelling out any chcice 
between the takes. The LP as a whole, however, 
is not so good as the 78 because it is very lacking 
in bass response. 


Swingdido is a twelve minute sequence of solos. 
With the one exception of bassist Johnny 
Hawksworth, all the musicians named in the 
line-up take at least one of the eighteen 32-bar 
choruses, and most of them two. It’s a nicely 
paced, swinging affair with everyone doing well, 
and only the lack of bass and not very distinctly 
recorded rhythm section prevents it from being 
a four star side. 


*Melody Maker Modern Group 

***7f IT Could Be With You One Hour Tonight 

(Creamer, Johnson) (a) (6); Young 

And Healthy (Dubin, Warren) (c) (d) ; 

A Long K.B. Blues (Baker) (e). (Esquire 
ELP493, ELP494) 

(Esquire 20-030—27s. 34d.) 
(a) (Esquire RS491-2), (6) (do. RS491-3), 


RS492-2), (d) (do. RS492-3), (e) (do. EL 
Baker (leader, tpt, flugel horn); B 


(c) (do. 
P4o8}— Renny 
ruce Turner (alto) ; 


Tommy Whittle (inv) ; Jimmy Deuchar (tpt, French 
horn); Victor Feldman (vib); Dill Jones (pno) ; 
Sammy Stokes (bass); Tony Kimsey (drs). 7/4/1954. 


London. 

Also available on standard 78s 
10-326. 

More alternative takes added to _ those 
previously issued on 78 Esquire 10-362, plus 
again a hitherto unreleased item. 

The tracks previously issued are take three 
of If I Could Be and take two of Young And 
Healthy, and the alternatives, identical in 
routine to those already heard, provide nothing 
to cause me to alter my review last month of 
those on the 78. 


The newcomer is A Long K.B. Blues. K.B. 
stands for Kenny Baker and the performance 
consists of fourteen slow and twenty up-tempo 
choruses of the blues featuring in turn all the 
above-named luminaries. By and large I 
thought it the best thing on the disc. There is 
again that lack of scoring which was one of my 
complaints against the 78 record. But of course 
it matters much less here because the blues have 
always been mainly a medium for individual 
expression, and most of those concerned in this 
contemporary treatment of them certainly 
express themselves fluently, feelingly and with a 
musicianship that is worthy of our best jazz 
stars. In fact, if the rest of the record had been 
as good as this Long K.B. Blues it would have 
been a four star one with me. 


: (b) and (c) on Esquire 


Ronnie Scott Quartet 
**** Poor Butterfly (Golden, Hubbell) (Esquire 
RS512-1) 
##* Sunshine On A Dull Day (Carrol) (do. 
RS510-2) 
(Esquire 10-371—6s. 114d.) 

Scott (nr); Victor Feldman (pzo) ; Lennie Bush 
(bass); Tony Crombie (drs). 28/4/1954. London. 

It is the usually sad little butterfly that gets 
the brightness in the matter of pace. In the 
coupling the sun is obscured behind an 
enervating cloud of dragging tempo that has 
made Mr. Scott a little dull and cost the records 
its fourth star. 

But in the entomological saga he gives out 
with not far short of everything he has that has 
kept them for so long in the forefront of British 
jazz tenorists. 


*Tommy Whittle with the Tony Kinsey | 
Tri 


o 
** Waxing with Whittle ”’ 

***1’m Beginning To See The Light (Ellington, 
Hodges, James) (a); J Can't Believe 
That You’re In Love With Me (McHugh) 
(6); Deep Purple (de Rose) (c) ; 
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Waxing With Whittle (improvised) (d) 
(e) ; <oot Suite (Holman) (f) ; Frenesi 
(Dominzuez) (g); J Can't Get Started 
(Gershwin) (hk); ’Deed I Do (t) 
(Esquire ELP476, ELP475) 

(Esquire 20-028—27s. 33d.) 

(a) (Esquire M7-373-2), (0) (do. M7-374-2), (c) (do. 
M7-375-2), (d@) (do. M7-376-3), (e) (do. M7-376-2)— 
Whittle (inv) ; Dill Jones (pno) ; Stan Wasser (bass) ; 
Kinsey (drs). 11/4/1953. London. 

(f) (do. BT471-1), (g) (do. BT472-1), (4) (do. BT 473-1), 
(*) (do. BT474 4-1)—Whitt ttle (tnr); Jones (pno); 
Sammy Stokes (bass); Kimsey (drs). 7/3/1954. 
London. 


Alternative takes of (a) and (6) previously issued on 
Esquire 10-298; of (c), (@) and (e) on 10-288. 


Tommy Whittle with the Tony Kinsey Trio 

##* Symphony (Alston) (Esquire RS465-2) 

*### Deed I Do (Rose, Hirsch) (do. RS466-1) 

(Esquire 10-368—6s. 114d.) 

Whittle (inv); Jones (pno); Stokes 
Kinsey (drs). 12/3/1954. London. 

The LP again instances Esquire’s practice of 
issuing on LPs alternative takes of performances 
they have already put out on 78s (see details 
above), but in this case, contrary to the earlier 
herein reviewed Melody Maker All Stars and 
Melody Maker Modern Group discs, it does not 
include also the takes on the 78s. Also don’t 
get confused about the ’Deed I Do on the 78 
and the same title on the LP. These are not 
alternative takes from the same session. They 
were made on different dates, for the simple 
reason that the first one, recorded for the LP, 
was too long for a 78 disc. 

Like Ronnie Scott, Tommy Whittle has 
for long been recognised as one of our best 

** cool ’’-style tenorists. Indeed there are many 
who think him Scott’s equal. Personally I have 
always thought that he plays with rather less 
character and that his melodic lines are less 
interesting, but it is a moot point, and anyway 
you will find plenty of good Whittle here with 
some excellent solos by that stalwart of all 
kinds of jazz, Dill Jones. 


(bass) ; 


78’s REISSUED ON LP’s 


*Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 
** Laughin’ Louie ” 

*** Swing, You Cats (Z. and T. Randolph) 
(f) ; He’s A Son Of The South (Razaf, 
Davis, Foresythe) (V) (c); St. Louis 
Blues (Handy) (1); Don’t Play Me 
Cheap (Randolph, Dial) (V) (j); 
Mahogany Hall Stomp (S. Williams) (e) ; 
I’ve Got The World On A String (Koehler, 
Arlen) (V) (a); Basin Street Blues (S. 
Williams) (V) (d); Laughin’ Louie 
(Gaskell) (V) (g); JI Gotta Right To 
Sing The Blues (Koehler, Arlen) (V) 
(b) ; Sweet Sue (Harris, Young) (V) (A). 
All Vs by Armstrong except (h) 
which has V also by Bud Johnson. 
(H.M.V. OXAV-156, -157) 

(H.M.V. DLP1036—2z4s. 6d.) 

(a) (Am. Victor BS74891), (0) (do. - aa (c) (do. 
BS74896)—Armstrong (tpt); Scoville Brown, 
George Oldham (altos) ; Albert - Bud - Johnson 
(inv); Zilmer ndolph, Elmer ‘* Stumpy ”’ 
Whitlock (tpts); Frederic *‘* Keg ’’ Johnson (tmb) ; 
Teddy Wilson (fno); Mike McKendrick (jo) ; 


Bill Oldham (bass); Allen ‘** Yank ’’ Porter (drs). 
26/1/1933. Chicago. 


al 4) ae BS75103)—Same personnel. 27/1/1933. 
OK (ao, BS75106), (f) (do. BS75107)—Same personnel. 


(g) a BS75422)—Same personnel, except Charlie 
Beale (pno) replaces Wilson; Bob Ysaguire (tuba) 
replaces Oldham. 24/4/1933. Chicago. 

(4) (do. BS75478), (7) (do. BS75480), (7) (do. BS75481) 
—As for (g). 26/4/1933. Chicago. 

Previous standard 78 releases (all deleted): (a) H.M.V. 
B6345, with High Society ; (b) and (e) B6386; (c) B4976, 
with Some Sweet Day, B8645, with There’s A Cabin In 
The Pines; (d) B4979, with Mighty River; (f) B4968, 
oy Snowball : ; (g) B8428, with Honey, Don’t You Love 

Me Any More ?, X4432, with And I Still Do (Ina Ray 
Hutton Melodears) ; (h) and (i) B4975 and B8644. 
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(7) B4989, with I Wonder Who, B8528, with Brown 
Berries. 

It was in 1929 that Louis Armstrong first 
turned from the small groups, known as his 
Hot Five, Savoy Ballroom Five and Hot Seven, 
with which he had appeared and recorded 
since 1925, to larger bands. Sometimes they 
were his own, sometimes other people’s, such 
as Luis Russell’s, Les Hite’s, Charlie Gains’s or 
Check Webb’s, all of which he used for his 
recordings at various times. 

The band on these records was Louis’s own. 
Despite some fair soloists and notwithstanding 
the presence of Teddy Wilson, it was far from 
being an outstandingly brilliant outfit. But like 
so many of Armstrong’s other bands it served, 
as one can realise from this disc, its purpose 
as a more or less adequate background for 
Louis the vocalist and fun man as well as Louis 
the unique trumpet wizard of jazz. 


LONDON “ JAZZ ARCHIVES” SERIES 


This series has been rechristened “ Origins 
of Jazz”’. 

Reason is that Deutsche Grammophon, of 
Hanover, have a classical ‘*‘ Archives ’”’ series, 
and to prevent any possibility of confusion 
Decca (who, of course, run London records) 
agreed, with their unfailing courtesy, to change 
the name “ Jazz Archives”’ for the equally 
explanatory one of “ Origins of Jazz”? which 
hitherto they have used for their Vocalion label. 

My complaints against the often incomplete 
or inaccurate discographical data given on the 
labels have borne fruit. London have just 
published a 32-page booklet (all for 3d.) on the 
twenty-one “‘ Jazz Archives ’”’ records issued to 
date, and with the exception of a couple of the 
items on the Ma Rainey disc (AL3502)—for 
which I made a mistake—the personnels and 
recording dates now all appear exactly as given 
with my reviews of the records. 

And it isn’t only in discographical details 
that London have improved. They are pro- 
viding much better sleeve notes, e.g.: 


*King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band 
** Louis Armstrong with King Oliver ”’ 

Chimes Blues (Oliver) (d) ; Froggie Moore 
(Spikes Bros.) (g) ; Just Gone (Oliver, 
Johnson) (a) ; Canal Street Blues (Oliver, 
Armstrong) (5) ; Dipper Mouth Blues 
(Oliver, Armstrong) (f/f); Weather 
Bird Rag (Oliver, Armstrong) (¢) ; 
Mandy Lee Blues (Bloom, Melrose) (c) ; 
Snake Rag (Oliver) (A) 

(London AL3504—27s. 34d.) 

(a) (Am. Gennett 11383), (0) (do. 11384), (c) (do. 
11385), (d@) (do. 11887)—Oliver, Armstrong (cornets) ; 
Honore Dutray (tmb); Johnny Dodds (cit); Lil 
Hardin (pno); Bill Johnson (bjo) ; Baby Dodds (drs). 
31/3/1923. Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A 

(e) (do. 11388), (f) (do. 11389), “B) (do. 11390), (4) (do, 
11391)—Same personnel. 7/4/1923. Richmond, Indiana. 

Here at last is a sleeve note written by some- 
one who, in addition to providing correct 
discographical details, obviously has a sound 
and thorough understanding of traditional jazz. 

The records were made before electrical 
recording came into existence, and the repro- 
duction inevitably leaves much to be desired, 
but, as the writer of the notes points out, all 
eight of the numbers have a “ tremendous 
historical importance ”’ in that they “‘ indicate 
as few others do just what the term New 
Orleans jazz implies”’ and are none the less 
significant because “‘ they are the first known 
records of a genuine coloured New Orleans 
band and are also the first ever made by... 
colossus Louis Armstrong ”’ 

There is plenty more in the same enlightened 
strain about King Oliver, and the traditional 
jazz he influenced so greatly, in general and 
these examples of it in particular, but with no 
space to quote or add to it I cannot do better 
than strongly advise you to ask your dealer to 
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let you see this sleeve so that you may read it 
for yourself. 

P.S.—The number AL3504 fills in a gap 
and makes the series complete to date from 
AL3501 to AL352I1. 


xJelly Roll Morton 

** Jelly Roll Morton’s Kings of Jazz ”’ 

Muddy Water Blues (a) ; High Society (b) ; 
Fish Tail Blues (c) ; Mr. Jelly Lord (h) ; 
King Porter Stomp (d); Tom Cat Blues 
(ec); My Gal Sal (Melrose) (f/f); 
Wolverine Blues (g). (All Morton except 
where otherwise stated) 

(London AL3520—27s. 34d.) 

(a) (Am. Paramount 1435)—Jelly Roll Morton’s 
Stomp Kings: Morton (pno); Wilson Towers (alto 
or cit) ; unidentified alto or cit ; a, Nat Dominique 
aes ll Roy Palmer (tmb) ; ; Jaspar Taylor (wood- 

block). June, 1923. Chicago. 

(6) (Am. ey g Re 635), (c) (do. 636)—Jelly Roll 
Morton’s Kin Morton (pno); ** Balls °’ 
= clt) ; read Poole “(alto) : ; Lee Collins (cornet) ; 

almer (tmb). ag Tt 1924. Chicago. King 


RY) (do. 685), (e) (do. 687)—Morton (pno) ; 
Oliver (cornet). December, 1924. Chicago. 

(f) (do. 791)—Morton (pmo); Voltaire de Faut 
(clt); unidentified Razoo. May, 1925. Chicago. 

(g) (do. 792)—As for (f), minus the kazoo. Same session. 

(kh) (Am. Gennett 12467)—JelHy Roll Morton’s 
Incomparables : Morton (pmo); Ray Bowling and 
possibly Punch Miler (cornets) ; possibly Clay Jeffer- 
son (drs); three saxes, tmb, bjo, tuba, all unidentified. 
16/2/1926. mond, In diana, 5S. 

Note: Fish Tail Blues subsequently became known 
as Sidewalk Blues. 

Jazz collectors will probably consider this disc 
almost as important as the preceding one, for 
Muddy Water Blues, recorded only about three 
months after the earliest of the “ Armstrong 
with Oliver’ items, is believed to be the first 
record ever made by the fabulous Jelly Roll. 

Furthermore, as the sleeve note writer also 
points out, (d), (e), (f) and (g) are electrical 
recording, and thought to be the first ever put on 


sale. 

What he does not add is that the reproduction 
is not much better than that of the acoustically 
recorded numbers. This does nothing to add to 
the entertainment value of the disc, which is 
notable chiefly for the insight the Oliver-Morton 
duets give into the style of the former during 
the early 1920’s. 

Morton’s parts in the proceedings are to my 
mind over-eulogised in the notes, but for 
information as distinct from criticism they could 
hardly be bettered, and I strongly suspect them 
to be by the same writer who penned the 
excellent notes on the “‘Armstrong with Oliver” 
sleeve. 


*Jelly Roll Morton—Piano Solos 
(Transcribed from Pianola rolls) 
Grandpa’s Spells ern (c); Stratford 
. Huntch (Morton) (6); Xing Porter 
Stomp (Morton) (a); Midnight Mama 
(Morton) (e); Dead Man Blues (Morton) 
(d); Tin Roof Blues (New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings) (/) 
(London AL3519—27s. 34d.) 

Recorded from the following Morton pianola rolk: 

(a) Vocalstyle 50480, (b) do. 50485, (c) do. 50487. 
Cut circa September, 1924. Cincinnati. 

(d2) Q.R.S. 3674, (e) do. 3675. Cut circa October, 1926, 
Chicago. 

(f) untraced. 

When the pianola first came into existence 
the rolls for it had to be hand-cut from musical 
scores. Later a device was invented which cut 
the rolls automatically while a pianist played. 
This had the advantage of making it possible 
not only to “record” improvised solos, but 
also to do so with the rubato and other factors 
of tempo employed by the pianist. What it did 
not do was reproduce his accentuations, so 
that had to be done as best it could by the 
pianola operator when playing the rolls, and to 
this extent these records of Morton’s piano rolls 
are only secondhand Morton. 

But they give an accurate picture of Morton’s 
notation in his mixtures of ragtime, blues and 
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the various other jazz forms that went ‘o 
complete his piano modes, and being modern 
electrical recordings the reproduction leav:s 
nothing to be desired. 


*State Street Ramblers 
** Roy Palmer and the State Street Ramblers ”’ 
I Want To Be Your Lovin’ Man (Scheller) 
(f); Sic "Em Tiger (Palmer) (h) ; 
South African Blues (Cobb) (g); Tiger 
Moan (Cingerana) (a); Careless Love 
(Trad.) (V by Ed. Hudson) (d) ; 
Georgia Grind (Melrose) (V by Alfred 
Bell) (c) ; Kentucky Blues (Unknown) 
(e) ; Barrel House Stomp B, Melrose) (d) 
(London AL3518—27s. 34d.) 

(a) (Am. Gennett 17619f), (d) (do. 1762 
17624f), (g) (do. 1762&f), (hk) (do. 17627+)—Darnell 
Howard (clit, alto); Roy dee (tmb); Jimmy 
Blythe (pno) ; unidentified bjo; Alfred Bell (kazoo) ; 


probably Jas Taylor (washboard). 13/3/1931. 
Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 


(b) (do. 176204), (c) (do. 17621¢), (e) (do. 17623+)— 
As above, except possibly Frank Melrose (pno) a 
Blythe. Same date. 

These are the correct Am. Gennett master numbers, those 
given on the sleeve being the Champion (a subsidiary label 
of Gennett, under which the records were originally issued) 
catalogue numbers. 

The sub-title of this LP is “ A Chicago 
Skiffle Session,” which according to the sleeve 
note means “a casual get together where 
musicians amused themselves with such instru- 
ments as kazoos and washboards, furthering the 
hilarity by playing even the more legitimate 
instruments in an unorthodox and erratic 
manner ”’ 


It seems a fair enough description of what 
happens here, and the last part certainly 
applies to trombonist Roy Palmer, who seems 
to have been singled out for special mention in 
the title given to the disc more because of his 
career (he recorded at various times with a 
Richard M. Jones band that included Freddie 
Kippard, Sidney Bechet and Jimmy Noone, 
and played at Pete Lala’s Café in New Orleans) 
than for any worth while contributions to jazz. 

All round a record which earns its place in 
this series mainly because it instances a phase 
of carefree jazz that had a place, though a 
somewhat inconsequent one, in the evolution 
of the music. 


), (f) (do. 


*Fats Waller 
** Fats at the Organ ”’ 

Hallelujah, ’'m A Bum; She'll Be Coming 
Round The Mountain; Frankie and 
Johnny; Hand Me Down My Walking 
Cane; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot ; Deep 
River; The Lord Delivered preg Go 
Down, Moses (All trad.) (All V_ by 
Fats Waller 

(London AL3521—27s. 34d.) 

' Waller (organ). Believed to have been recorded 
privately, 20/11/1939. U.S.A. 

Although | they have called this “ Fats at 
the Organ ”’, it consists as much of his singing 
as it does of the Hammond on which he 
accompanies it. 

There is the familiar mixture of humour and 
pathos that we have come to know so well from 
the many H.M.V. Fats Waller and his Rhythm 
records, though the pathos is rather more in 
evidence than usual, due to the spirituel 
nature of many of the numbers. Fats treats 
these with a reverence that is without doubt an 
outcome of his earlier days when he was a 
church organist. 

Still the organ will probably be the main 
attraction if only because there are com- 
paratively few records of Waller playing it. 
Whether it will completely satisfy those who 
claim that Fats could really swing on the 
instrument is, however, questionable. In my 
opinion the most that can be said is that he 
gets nearer to doing so than anyone else yet has. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND DANCE By ouiver KING 


Orchestral 


Almost anything will serve as a gimmick these 
days, it seems, for on H.M.V. B10721/7M230 
Hugo Winterhalter and his Orchestra play 
The Windsor Melody very efficiently, with Big 
Ben chiming the introduction and the con- 
clusion. It sounds muffled, but at a guess I’d 
say it was the real thing. Anglo-American 
co-operation can go no further than to include 
the voice of London on a New York recording ! 
Fair enough ; our vocalists have been doing 
their best to simulate New York vocalists for 
years. The other side is a self-explanatory 
novelty called Bahama Buggy Ride, in the same 
genre as Carriage And Pair by Charles Williams, 
but considerably more sophisticated and (I 
think) less charming. Mr. Williams and his 
Concert Orchestra (Col. DB3493) offer Space 
Ship, to show they are not one whit behind the 
times, though, and achieve a typical piece of 
tuneless mood-music that completes the picture 
conjured up by the title. The other side 1s 
Sidewalk, which is cheerful but rather repetitive. 
That perhaps is the idea; sidewalks are not 
necessarily very interesting in themselves, even 
the New York variety. David Rose, of course, 
is always sophisticated, and on M.G.M. 743 his 
orchestra play Violin, a very attractive piece of 
light music, and It’s Only A Paper Moon, a 
twenty-year-old number in the modern idiom, 
but most acceptable. 


Instrumental 

It gives me great pleasure to bring to your 
notice another fine recording by Joseph Seal 
(Parlo. Rg885) at the organ of the Regal 
Cinema, Kingston, playing a Richard Rodgers 
Showcase, including six Rodgers numbers, such 
as Lover, Out Of My Dreams and There’s A Small 
Hotel. These are beautifully done indeed. I 
didn’t care much, though, for the M.G.M. 
record (744) of the Frank Petty Trio playmg 
Loch Lomond with bagpipe effects on the 
Hammond organ, backed by a rather witless 
vaudeville number in the Italian idiom, Pino 
Pantaloni. This little group can play “ the 
good old good ones” very pleasingly, and it’s 
a pity they are not encouraged to do so more 
often. 


Dance 

Philips PB276 introduce to us this month a 
new American band under the leadership of 
Les Elgart, playing a 1927 number (The 
Varsity Drag) in 1945 style in 1954. If I want 
to refresh my memory of this tune, I’ve a very 
good 1927 recording of it that will serve the 
purpose admirably ; after a while this latest 
effort gets very dull. The other side is yet 
another attempt to wreck Rachmaninov, as 
Leslie Henson would say, under the title 
Rocky’s Prelude. Then there is Lew Douglas 
and his Orchestra (M.G.M. 745) playing 
Caesar’s Boogie, which has some nice bits o 
celeste in the opening, but afterwards degenerates 
into the usual brash ncise that they call modern 
dance music. On the reverse side Bill Bailey 
comes home at last—as a vocalist of no special 
merit in Turn Around, Boy. 

No, for real merit in modern dance music we 
must look to H.M.V. for three fine discs. I 
played these to a friend, who is a keen dancer, 
and he pronounced them excellent for that 
purpose. I give the same verdict on their 
qualities as records to listen to, which should 
adc: up to thoroughly satisfactory purchases. I 
refer to the four new sides by Joe Loss 








(BD6175/6) of The Never-Never Land, Little 
Things Mean A Lot, Piper In The Heather and 
Moonlight And Roses. If you missed the June 
issues by this fine band, it’s not too late, you 
know! They, too, are fine. We decided that 
the Sid Phillips record (BD6174) of Livery 
Stable Blues and Canoodlin’ Rag was better for 
listening than dancing, and if the farmyard 
noises of the first title are less convincing than 
those on the 1917 recording by the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band, the rest of the perform- 
ance is quite a worthy successor to that remark- 
able disc. The rag is very pseudo, of course, 
but good commercial stuff of its kind. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
David Rose Orch.: Violin (M.G.M. 743). 
Joseph Seal (organ): Richard Rodgers Show- 
case (Parlo. Rg885). 
Joe Loss Orch.: Moonlight and Roses (H.M.V. 
BD6176). 

Sid Phillips Band : 
(H.M.V. BD6174). 
Doris Day: The Bluebells of Broadway (Philips 

PB295). 
David Hughes: A Girl, A Girl (Philips PB292). 
Peter Sellars: The Never-Never Land (H.M.V. 
B10724). 


Livery Stable Blues 





Vocal 

The month’s most prolific artiste is Doris 
Day, with four new titles to her credit. From 
her new film, “ Lucky Me ”’, she sings a slinky 
number, J Speak To The Stars, with plenty of 
the gasps and suggestions of emotion reaching 
bursting-point that seem to be part and parcel 
of a commercial success sundae backing it 
with a rollicking comedy number, The Bluebells 
Of Broadway, also from the film. I liked this 
immensely, for it is just the thing for a wee 
Deoch-an-Doris Day. She tries to infuse some 
life into Kay-Muleta, a new pseudo-Latin 
number, and gives a rowdy but not wonderful 
show, but at least it suits her better than the 
plagiaristic popular number Someone Else’s Roses 
(I wonder if the composers ever heard A 
Bouquet Of Roses five years ago? It makes you 
wonder what the copyright laws are for). 
These two discs are Philips PB295 and PB302 
respectively. 

Slinky entertainment, of course, is Marilyn 
Monroe’s stock-in-trade, calculated to bring 
out some, at least, of the beast in we men. 
Either I have none or I’m too old for that sort 
of thing, because her new record of two numbers 
from her film “‘ River Of No Return ”’ (includ- 
ing the title song and I’m Gonna File My Claim) 
on H.M.V. B10723/7M232 bored me to tears. 
It' was hopelessly overdone. I’d much rather 
listen to our own Alma H.M.V. 
B10717) in Little Things Mean A Lot, even if she 
does sound American-type (which is generally 
less acceptable to me than the real thing)—for 
at least she doesn’t sound wilted. On Philips 
(PB291) we have the doyen of all the slinky 
singers, grandmother Marlene. Dietrich sing- 
ing Look Me Over Closely and Time For Love 
through her teeth. Alas! her voice is beginni 
to sqund old, but one must give her credit for 
having outplayed many younger fellow- 
artistes at the game. 

The male singers are hardly more cheerful 
than the ladies. Bill Lee, in an excerpt from 
his film ‘‘ Escape From Fort Bravo’”’, sings 
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Shenandoah and Soothe My Lonely Heart (M.G.M., 
745) so off-pitch it has to be heard to be 
believed, but perhaps in these off-pitch days, 
that is as it should be. I’m quite certain I 
could do as well, though perhaps I don’t look 
as good as Mr. Lee. Jerry Vale (Philips 
PB290) is tearful and self-pitying in Two Purple 
Shadows and only slightly more cheerful in The 
Ghost In The Wine verso ; but despite a rather 
mushy style of presentation, I found Ronnie 
Harris (Col. DB3499) quite acceptable in The 
Story Of Tina and Guiding Star. But the most 
vigorous singer, who is as stimulating as a rub 
down with a towel after the enervating Turkish 
bath of other artists, is David Hughes, whose 
A Girl, A Girl on Philips PB2g2 is brisk and 
amusing. On the other side he sings Angela Mia, 
a 1928 hit by the composers of Charmaine and 
Diane. Now, this would be fine if only I had 
not heard it sung by Tito Schipa, and human 
nature being what it is, that version kept forcing 
itself upon me as I listened to the new Hughes 
recording. However, this is a good record in its 
own right, for the singer has developed into a 
fine light tenor and he exhibits excellent taste 
in numbers like these. I slipped back into the 
syrup when listening to Bob Santa Maria 
(M.G.M. 732) in I Really Don’t Want To Know 
and I Should Have Told You Long Ago. These are 
so slow, and despite the corny clipped phrasing 
of the Four Lads singing the latter song on 
Philips PB289, theirs is much the better record. 
The reveise is quite a bright soi-disant hill-billy 
called Lost John. I see that Walter Schumann 
of “‘ Voices ’’ fame has transferred to Victor in 
America, and his first H.M.V. is now issued 
(B10720/7M229). The titles his choir sing are 
Haunted House, with all the orchestrally eerie 
effects in the book being brought in ; the other 
side has a trumpet obbligato by Charlie Tea- 
garden, but don’t get excited, jazz fans; it 
might as well be Mr. Smith, as my colleague 
Edgar Jackson remarked some years ago on a 
similar commercial disc. The title is J Only 
Have Eyes For You, and it is quite nicely sung, 
but very short. I didn’t time it, but I think 


under two minutes is the playing time. 


Now for some humorous or near-humorous 
records. I suppose a successor to That Doggie 
In The Window was inevitable ; we had Doggie 
On The Highway last year, but now comes Kitty 
In The Basket by the “ doggie’s”’ originator, 
Bob Merrill. It is sung by children for children 
(Gayla Peevey and Jimmy Boyd) and the 
theme is salutary—‘‘ Be kind to animals, 
especially kittens’. As a cat lover, I welcome 
this number, but I find the unorthodox 
harmonies of the voices rather trying after a few 
bars. The other side is I’m So Glad, in which 
the performers express satisfaction that each is 
the opposite sex. . Precocious stuff, but doubt- 
less it will please many. The number is Philips 
PB283. Max Miller (Philips PB274) even 
when assisted by the Beverley Sisters sounds 
out of his element in Pleasant Dreams, and is not 
at his best in Two Little People, the subject being 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne (PB296). 
The backing of the first is Oh, Yes, She Knows 
Her Onions, which is naughty and more like 
Max Miller, and though clean, so is Friends and 
Neighbours, on the other side of the song about 
the Royal children. But Peter Sellars 
(H.M.V. B10724) is even naughtier in Dipso- 
Calypso, though his impression of any West 
Indian calypso singer is very well done ; intro- 
duced by an impression of John Arlott and 
interrupted by an impression of Jimmy Durante, 
the change of voice is remarkable. The other 
side is The Never-Never Land, which is mostly 
another impression of the Great Sehnozzle, 
who introduces two anonymous types. His 
concluding comment is great fun. Phil 
Harris (H.M.V. B10722/7M231) is usually too 
boisterous to be slinky, but he gets quite 
suggestive in J Guess P'll Have To Change My Plan 
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and The Persian Kitten, and I wish he had stayed 
on his breezy Southern-accent act. 

Lastly, may I present the craziest record 
yet ? It’s Col. DB3497, and on it, Lies and Oh, 
That'll Be Joyful are performed (I can’t in all 
honesty say “‘sung’’) by Miki and Griff, 
whoever they may be. Lies is sheer deliberate 
corn, but the other side is a parody of Johnny 
Standley, Stan Freberg and Joe Kerr (see last 
month’s review). There is no reference to 
religious matters of any kind, however, so there 
is no lapse of good taste; but if you can 
fathom what it’s all about, you must have a 
much quicker wit than I have. 


Long-Playing Records 

Following on the Polynesian disc last month 
comes Cap. LC6662, entitled Hawaii Calls. 
This is fine if you are sold on Hawaiian music 
of the more obviously commercial kind, but the 
sound of languorous guitars falling on the ear 
for nearly half an hour a side is tiring. 

Carmen Cavallaro (Bruns. LA8661) 
present eight tangos arranged for piano most 
tastefully, with soft strings and rhythm that 
really do produce a more digestible romantic 
element into the proceedings, while on LA8659, 
Florian Zabach offers eight violin pieces—all 
** pops ”’ of the ’thirties such as J Surrender, Dear 
and You Are Too Beautiful, played, says the 
sleeve note, on a 1732 Guarnerius. It seems a 
pity that such technique and such an instrument 
should be wasted on such ordinary material. 

Bruns. LA8660 marks the issue of nine 
Danny Kaye favourites in LP form; I think 
most of them are available on 78, but they will 
no doubt go down very well with his LP- 
minded followers, and they certainly throw a 
good light on this dynamic star. If vigorous 
listening is your bent, and Danny Kaye is 
insufficient, try Cap. LCT6002, on which there 
is nearly an hour’s listening to the original 
Broadway cast of “ Pal Joey,’ with Jane 
Froman and Dick Beavers. Then if you 
need something a little more restful, try Josh 
White on Bruns. LA8653, in a set of eight folk 
songs, such as Fim Crow, Lord Randall, Water- 
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cress, Molly Malone and Waltzing Matilda. These 
were edited by Alan Lomax of the Washington 
Library of Congress, and on the first two tracks 
on Side One, Josh White is assisted by his 
brother Bill. These are academically most 
satisfying, and they should appeal to the million 
too. 


Light and Popular Music from France 

Columbia have issued their second LP of 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson. The recital 
includes the now unavoidable Moulin Rouge 
and nine other songs chosen among what we 
call ** succés de variétés.”” The group are their 
usual selves—melancholy and sentimentalism 
galore, a smile here and there. 

In their Collectors Series, V.d.S.M. have 
released ten of the most popular hits by Yvette 
Guilbert, a disc that won recently a Grand 
Prix. No wonder—not only does it recall 
many of the things the average 1954 Parisian 
doesn’t even dream of—peace and wealth and 
Gay Paree—but the late artist’s “‘ je ne sais 
quoi ”’ is as present in this disc as it used to be 
on the stage. 

Chant du Monde, too, have a record of the 
1900s’ : fifteen songs of **‘ La Belle Epoque ”’ by 
various poets, composers and artists. Most of 
the songs (Frou-Frou, Si tu le veux, Madame 
Arthur, Reviens, to quote but a few) are probably 
known outside of France as well. The whole, 
well sung (by E. Amado, G. Montero, M. 
Arnaud, R. Clary, M. Dax and A. Domat) 
offers a wide variety of the hits of half-a-century 


oO. 

Club Francais du Disque have issued a 
“Club Session ”’ record that may successfully 
compete with any American disc of that kind. 
It features two Franco-American ensembles, 
which include artists of international repute 
(Buck Clayton, ‘* Peanuts’? Holland, Gérard 
Pochonnet, etc.) and the result is stupendous. 
Contrary to most of the French bands, the two 
above display a solid unity which doesn’t 
prevent any of the soloists from showing his 
abilities—at the right moment. 

Igor B. Maslowski. 





TECHNICAL TALK 


By P. WILSON. M.A. 


Back to Fundamentals 

Having just returned from a holiday, I have 
only a few products in an advanced stage of test. 
So this is a good opportunity, perhaps, to begin 
to respond to requests that have been made by a 
number of readers for explanation of some 
fundamental matters. 

Many of my older readers will recall in what 
I say some of the controversies of long ago: 
how THE GRAMOPHONE fought the fight against 
the trade for some of the technical standards 
that are commonplace in these days—needle 
track alignment, exponential horns, high needle 
point compliance, and the rest—how we 
thrashed out the best methods of storing and 
caring for records and frowned on merely 
tawdry devices, and how eventually the 
gramophone art was transformed into the 
‘“ science of sound reproduction’’. They must 
bear with me if I seem elementary ; for that 
apparently is what is needed at the moment 
when technical terms and technical slang are 
being bandied about in riotous confusion. 
Unfortunately, the troubles have been increased 
by the rediscovery in America in recent years of 
some of the solutions we published in these pages 
some 25 years ago; and the translation, 
without of course any acknowledgement, into 
‘more colourful Americanese of the sober 


English terms that we used to use. But let me 
give a warning to start with—ZI cannot define 
‘“* Hi-Fi’’, either in one sentence or one article. 


Record Speed 
There is even misunderstanding about what 
record speed means. Thus I have recently been 
asked to recommend a gadget whereby records 
could be played more slowly, and particular 
passages picked out phrase by phrase for teach- 
ing purposes. The questioner had not appre- 
ciated that the speed of the record determines 
the pitch of the reproduced sounds as well as 
their speed and that the two are inextricably 
interlocked. To see the effect for yourself, 
just play a 78 record at the 45 r.p.m. speed. 
ow I don’t want to start an essay, which 
would inevitably be a long one, on the reasons 
for the adoption of the three standard speeds 
(78, 45 and 333 r.p.m.) for records. You will 
have to take my word for it that at the times 
each of these was adopted there were good 
practical reasons for it. We are saddled with all 
of them, anyway, so for the present we must 
just make the best of the situation. 
The real problems that arise are two: 
1. How to get those speeds without variation, 
or wobble or “‘ wow ”’ as it is now affection- 
ately called. 
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2. How to play some of the vintage records 
which were recorded at a speed slightly 
different from 78—we need, for example, 
to go up to 82 or 83 for some Collectors’ 
Records and to 80 for all Columbias up to 
25 years ago. 

In the early days of LP records many attempts 
were made to adapt existing governor-contro!led 
motors to play at the slower speed, but it was 
soon found that only with the most powerful 
motors, such as the Garrard 201A, which | 
happen to have, was that possible ; and even 
then the inertia of the turntable had to be 
increased if completely satisfactory results were 
to be achieved. With ordinary motors reduction 
of turntable and of governor speed brought 
wandering and wow in its train. 

Manufacturers therefore turned to 
synchronous motors operating a driving wheel 
which contacted the turntable through its rim 
(or a subsidiary rim) and not through its central 
spindle. The speed of the motor, and of the 
driving wheel, was kept constant in step with 
the electric supply mains, and the speed of the 
turntable was varied by a device for changing 
the diameter of the driving wheel. 

This method of control seems to be almost 
universal to-day, and at present I know of no 
governor-controlled motor on the market which 
will drive satisfactorily at 334 r.p.m. as weil as 
78 r.p.m. This applies to spring and D.C. 
motors as well as to A.C. motors. 

Incidentally, some of the earlier ones, which 
have now been withdrawn by the manufacturers, 
will work much better if the mains input voltage 
is reduced by the connection of a series resistance 
in one of the input leads of the motor ; about 
1,000 ohms is not amiss. 

Unfortunately, the indirect drive brought 
into prominence another motor fault which has 
been given the onomatopoeic name of “‘rumble”. 
This consists of a mechanical vibration of very 
low frequency, usually at about 25-30 c/s, but 
sometimes going as high as 60-70 c/s. It is 
usually a product of the particular type of drive 
and may owe its origin to an uneven ball 
bearing or a rubber driving wheel that is not 
absolutely true or even to the resonance of a 
loading spring. To trace it to its source in any 
particular motor may require all the arts of 
Sherlock Holmes. Most people funk that kind 
of research and prefer to try dodges to mitigate 
the effects. I will discuss some of these in a 
moment. For the present I want to put on 
record that serious efforts are being made by 
motor manufacturers to cure the trouble, or at 
least make it negligibly small at its source. The 
Connoisseur and Collaro Transcription motors 
are excellent examples in point. 

That this is the proper method of approach 
is seen from the fact that although from some 
points of view it is an advantage to increase the 
electrical power of a motor, such increase is a 
decided disadvantage from others. Indeed, 
there is a lot to be said for a low-powered motor 
with bearings, etc., so accurately made that 
practically the whole output power is available 
for the load—which is the driving of the record 
groove past the stylus. In those circumstances 
both “ wow ”’ and “ rumble ”’ are reduced to 


‘negligible proportions. 


What would be intolerable would be to cure 
rumble at the expense of increasing wow. 
slow drift of speed does not matter so much ; 
but a rapid change, and particularly one that 
keeps time with the loudness of the music, can 
be the very devil. 

However, an attempt is now being made, 
by Garrard, to give a fine control of speed by 
means of the eddy currents in the motor. This 
control would come into use, for example, if 
the frequency of the supply voltage were to vary 
substantially during periods when the National 
Grid is overloaded. Unfortunately there is not 
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